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F) E cannot help admiring the courage and pertinacity, to give them 
no harsher names, of Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum, the American 
plar and self-styled ‘bibliotic’. The famous Revels Accounts for 1604-5 
@ 1611-12, now at the Record Office, which register no fewer than ten 
fformances of Shakespeare’s plays at Court, fell under suspicion of 
ery in 1868 but seemed finally authenticated in 1911 by the investi- 
tions of Mr. Ernest Law, endorsed after a careful examination of the 
finals by leading palaeographical authorities in this country.’ Yet in 
8 Dr. Tannenbaum renewed the attack upon their genuineness, working 
n photographs alone, and claimed not only the play-lists but the whole 
dy of accounts in which they occur to be forgeries by J. P. Collier. 
W. Greg made short work of his ‘bibliotic’ arguments in R.E.S., v 
>), 344-58, and A. E. Stamp, Deputy Keeper of the Record Office, 
bilitated the manuscript for all time by his masterly Disputed Revels 
pounts, 1930, in which the presence of worm-holes in the documents 
ished the clinching argument. Was Dr. Tannenbaum disheartened? 
the contrary, having failed to shake one of the main pillars in the 
tspearian edifice, he determined to see what could be done with 
other, scarcely less important, viz., the record, among the Ashmolean 
po. at the Bodleian, of visits to the Globe Theatre in 1611 by Simon 
man, a well-known astrologer of the period, which describes perfor- 
lances of The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and Macbeth, together with one 
(an otherwise unknown Richard II, covering the earlier portions of that 
igs reign. And this time he appeared to have chosen a more favourable 
itch, seeing that the document was one about which scholars acquainted 
ith Collier’s methods could not feel altogether happy. 
Tt was in the first place a suspicious circumstance that Collier himself 
lould have introduced the Forman MS. to the world. Moreover, the open 


* See Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, iv. 136-41, for an account of the controversy. 
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letter to Dyce, under the title of New Particulars regarding the Works of 
Shakespeare, in which he published the MS. in 1836, declared that it 
had been discovered by ‘a gentleman of my acquaintance, of peculiar 
acquirements . . . employed to make a catalogue of the Ashmolean MSS,’, 
a vague reference which, coming from Collier, was sufficient of itself to 
raise doubts. The newly discovered document, again, appeared in bad 
company, seeing that other documents printed or referred to in New Parti- 
culars are now known to be forgeries. Then there were odd features about 
the Forman MS. itself. To mention four relating to the Macbeth entry alone: 
the writer, though professing to describe an actual performance, obviously 
relies to some considerable degree upon Holinshed ; he says nothing what- 
ever about the cauldron scene, though that is likely to have left the deepest 
impression upon a contemporary spectator, more especially an astrologer; 
the date he gives for the performance, i.e., Saturday, 20 April 1610, is 
impossible, since 20 April fell on a Friday in 1610 and on a Saturday in 
1611; finally, the Globe being an open house, rarely if ever occupied by 
Shakespeare’s company before May, it seems improbable that a play can 
have been seen there as early as 20 April. The third of these points was 
first noted by Liddell in an edition of Macbeth published in 1903, and he 
suggested that Forman must have written ‘1610’ in error. The others were 
advanced by J. Q. Adams in an edition that appeared in 1931. Indeed, 
when Tannenbaum printed his attack upon the document in 1933' he did 
little more than lend ‘bibliotic’ support to the arguments of Adams, who 
definitely ‘rejected as a forgery by J. P. Collier’ Forman’s account of 
Macbeth.* These and other puzzles, above all perhaps the fact that no less 
an authority than the learned Librarian of the Folger Shakespeare Library’ 
found himself compelled to doubt, gave birth to doubts in other minds 
also, so that when Tannenbaum’s paper on Forman appeared not a 
few scholars were inclined to think that a prima-facie case had been 
made out. 


This attitude was unfortunately reflected in a footnote on p. xxxi of my 
edition of Richard IT (1939), wherein, having occasion to refer to this other 
Richard II, supposedly witnessed by Forman in 1611, I was rash enough 
to speak of his account as ‘probably a Collier forgery’. At that time I had 
not seen the Forman MS. or even made any special study of the text; and 
though I consulted my betters, I relied perhaps too readily upon their 
advice. When, however, about a year ago* I began as an editor to face the 

* S. A. Tannenbaum, Shakesperian Scraps (Columbia University Press), ch. i. 

2 Macbeth, ed. J. Q. Adams (1931), p. viii. In an appendix discussing the matter further 
Adams expresses himself less absolutely. 

3 The news of Dr. Adams’s death, which will be deplored in this country as greatly as it 
is in his own, reached me after this note had been drafted. 

* Written in December 1946. 
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problems of Macbeth, it was necessary to take Forman more seriously, inas- 
much as his account had been accepted, until Adams challenged it, as one 
of the foundation-stones in the history of that text. I accordingly applied to 
Dr. W. W. Greg, asa skilled palaeographer, for a considered verdict. He was 
unable to examine the original at Bodley, but he read Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
article, and his remarks upon that were sufficiently cogent to convince me 
that I might go forward with every confidence in the authenticity of the 
document. And there, but for a recantation of my unhappy footnote, the 
matter might have rested as far as I was concerned. About three months 
later, however, letters began to reach me from my friend Professor Parrott 
of Princeton, who, having come upon the footnote, expressed some surprise 
at its terms, represented that uncertainty about so important a Shake- 
spearian document was a serious handicap to scholars, urged me to get the 
matter settled one way or another, and added a warning that only a decision 
from a palaeographical expert of unimpeachable authority would be 
acceptable. I saw the force of this plea; 1 wanted the question settled my- 
self; and I felt that though the attack had come from his side of the water, 
the MS. being in our hands there was some obligation upon us to clear up 
the whole problem, as that of the Revels Accounts had been cleared up in 
1930, the more so that American scholars were always ready to assist us 
to the best of their power. Yet it was not at all easy to see how to set about 
it. After six years of war very few scholars over here had leisure for a special 
problem of this kind, which would mean for most a visit to Oxford, and 
I was not surprised to learn from some whom I approached that they did 
not consider it necessary to defend the authenticity of every British docu- 
ment which some American might take upon himself to impugn without 
having troubled to examine the original. Besides, as one put it, while any- 
one with a little ingenuity can throw doubts upon the genuineness of a 
manuscript, even the most eminent authority may find it hard to supply 
a convincing defence, unless helped by chance, as A. E. Stamp was with 
the worm-holes in the Revels Accounts. 

Having to visit Oxford on business last summer I examined the MS. 
myself; and a few moments’ inspection was enough to convince me that 
Tannenbaum’s whole hypothesis was perfectly fantastic. Ashmole 208, 
the volume which contains it, is full of Forman’s papers, many of them in 
a hand which seemed to me quite indistinguishable from that in the Bocke 
of Plaies; the volume, which was bound up about 1700, shows no sign of 
having been tampered with, as Tannenbaum suggests; while his theory 
that Collier may have erased portions of the original writing by means of 
chemical solutions appeared even more far-fetched. With all this Professor 
Nichol Smith, who looked at the MS. a little before I did, was in agreement ;' 
Incidentally he satisfied himself that Sir Edmund Chambers’s suggestion, which 
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and we both felt that any competent American scholar would agree 
also were he able to inspect the original volume. But how was one to 
persuade scholars the other side of the Atlantic? And what about ‘expert 
palaeographers’? Neither of us could pretend to be that. 

Feeling very much at a nonplus, I began reading Forman’s Bocke in the 
original for the first time; and I had not read very far before I came upon 
something which will, I think, convince most people that Dr. Tannenbaum 
has troubled us all with yet another fancy forgery. ‘Towards the end of the 
account of The Wéinter’s Tale there occurs the following sentence in 
reference to Autolycus: ‘Remember also the Rog that cam in all tottered 
like coll pixci.’ What a ‘coll pixci’ might be I had not the faintest idea; but 
I was very certain that it was genuine English of the seventeenth century 
and that J. P. Collier had not invented it in 1836. I called upon Dr. Percy 
Simpson later in the day, and he looked up the expression in his Skeat and 
Mayhew’s Tudor and Stuart Glossary. ‘There it was: ‘colle-pixie, a goblin, 
mischievous sprite’; and the entry referred also to ‘colt-pixy, a sprite in the 
form of a colt, which neighs and misleads horses in bogs’. And when I 
reached home and looked it up for myself in O.E.D., I did better still; for 
under ‘colt-pixie’, of which ‘colle-pixie’ is a recognized sixteenth-century 
variant, I found that the goblin horse was generally represented as ‘ragged’. 
Hence the point of Forman’s ‘tottered’ or ‘tattered’ ; and when the Dictionary 
went on to cite from Drayton’s Nymphidia 


This Puck seemes but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged Colt, 
And oft out of a Bush doth bolt, 

Of purpose to deceive us, 


the full meaning of the comparison with Autolycus, who lived by deceiving 
village colts like the shepherd’s son, became clear. Quite a pretty stroke 
on Forman’s part! and one hardly possible except to one who carried away 
with him a vivid recollection of the play in action. Yet, since the expression 
‘colt-pixie’ belongs to west-country dialect, and O.E.D. quotes examples 
of its use in the nineteenth century, it was conceivable that Collier may have 
known it. Happily he himself provides the proof that he did not. The 
sentence I have given above appears thus in the transcript printed in his 
New Particulars: ‘Remember, also, the Rogue that came in all tattered, like 
Coll Pipci.”' In other words, he did not recognize the expression when he 
saw it. 
Dr. Tannenbaum disputes, that one of the sheets of the MS. is folded the wrong way round 
is certainly correct. Dr. Percy Simpson informs me that shortly after Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
book appeared he re-examined the document in company with Sir Edmund Chambers, 
and they confirmed their previous conviction as to its authenticity. 

? It appears from Black’s note printed by Dr. Hunt below that the modernized spelling 
was due to Collier. Black, however, must have been responsible for ‘Pipci’ and the mis- 
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This, I believe, will probably convince most readers of the present article. 
It is unlikely, however, to silence Dr. Tannenbaum, who to judge from 
his previous efforts is quite capable of arguing that Collier mistranscribed 
the passage of set purpose ‘to give the impression of honesty and to divert 
suspicion from his literary concoctions’.' I fancy, too, that my friend 
Professor Parrott may still be left craving for a palaeographical proof. 
This, by a piece of great good fortune, unexpectedly reached me when this 
article was already in draft. At the time of my visit to Oxford Dr. R. W. 
Hunt, the Keeper of Western MSS. at the Bodleian, was not in residence, 
but hearing later from a member of his staff of my errand he has been good 
enough to interest himself in the question. I now therefore leave him to 
take up the tale; and what he has to say will, I think, be accepted by all as 
final. Indeed, it seems to show that Collier never even looked at the original 
at all! My own last word shall be just this: that scholars who undertake to 
discuss the authenticity of historical documents would save themselves and 
others a great deal of trouble if they would refrain from passing judgement 
until they had actually seen the originals. In saying so I condemn myself. 
Yet I cannot altogether repent of that foolish footnote, since had it not been 
written I might have missed the sport of finding a second mare’s-nest in 
the fir-tree. J. D. W. 


I nave been asked to examine Forman’s Bocke of Plaies (in MS. Ashmole 
208) from the point of view of handwriting and of the evidence provided 
by the Library Records of the Bodleian. This latter evidence is much fuller 
than has previously been supposed and shows conclusively that Collier did 
not forge the documents; but since Dr. Tannenbaum has put forward 
arguments designed to show that the handwriting is not genuine hand- 
writing of the Jacobean age, it will be well to begin by saying something on 
this head. The strongest evidence in such a question is the general im- 
pression made by the script on an eye accustomed to the study of hands of 
earlier ages ; and, at the risk of appearing arrogant, I am bound to say that 
I came to the conclusion that the writing of the Bocke of Plaies was genuine 
writing of the Jacobean Age. Dr. Percy Simpson allows me to say that this 
is also his view.? An examination of the arguments adduced on the other 
side by Dr. Tannenbaum did nothing to alter this opinion. First, the 
specimen of Simon Forman’s hand taken by him as a basis of comparison 
is unscientifically chosen (p. 13 f.).2 Instead of picking out a piece written 
as near as possible to the date of the Bocke of Plaies, he took one written 
reading is found again in Halliwell-Phillipps’s reprint of the document given in Works of 
Shakespeare (London, 1859), viii. 41, and in his Outlines (1887 ed.), ii. 86. 

* Shakesperian Scraps, p. 19. 

? Cf. further the observations of Dr. A. K. MclIlwraith in R.E.S., x (1934), 467. 

3 References are to Dr. Tannenbaum’s book, mentioned above, p. 194 n. 1. 
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some ten years earlier, simply because it happened to be a notice of a play, 
Secondly, the majority of his objections (pp. 15, 16, 28 f.) can be equally 
well explained as instances of careless penmanship, for example the omission 
of minims or the addition of redundant minims.' Thirdly, the objections, 
which appear at first to be more weighty, turn out on examination to be 
based on an inadequate knowledge of Forman’s hand. Thus he says 
(p. 15): 

The differences in the formation of the upper half of the d and w are in them- 
selves sufficient to distinguish the two penmen. F [i.e. the writer of the notice 
of the play Cox of Collumpton), like a true Elizabethan penman, made his w with 
one movement of the quill; C [i.e. the writer of the Bocke of Plaies), a nineteenth- 
century imitator, not knowing how to shade the upward finial of the letter, had to 
make the terminal by a separate movement of the pen from above downward. 


This is a false statement about Forman’s hand. In item 7 of MS. Ashm. 
208, ‘Of the things signified by Luna’,? there are some very clear instances 
where the last stroke of w is made with a separate stroke from above down- 
ward (e.g. fol. 108’, 109" bottom). 

To go through Dr. Tannenbaum’s observations on the frequency with 
which certain forms of letters are used is hardly worth while, since his 
basis of comparison is so slender. Thus he says: ‘C [i.e. the writer of the 
Bocke of Plaies| made frequent use of the Roman h; F [i.e. the writer of the 
notice of Cox of Collumpton] seldom did so when writing the “secretary” 
script.” I have taken a page of Forman’s Autobiography (fol. 137"), which 
is written in a ‘secretary’ script, and made a rough count of the different 
forms of h. There are 39 instances of Roman h, 46 instances of ‘secretary’ h. 

One evil legacy of forgers of literary documents is that they cause suspicion 
to be cast on what is genuine; and Dr. Tannenbaum had, therefore, some 
ground for suspecting that the Bocke of Plaies was a forgery by Payne 
Collier. He begins by subjecting the account which Collier gives cf the 
discovery of the MS. to a searching examination, which, though biased, 
might well lead any scholar not well versed in the history of the collections 

? This is very common in ‘Elizabethan’ hands; see, for instance, the Liverpool Town 


Books, edited by J. A. Twemlow (Liverpool, 1918-35), where the editor has meticulously 
recorded such slips. 

? Black, in his interleaved copy of the Ashmole Catalogue (for which see below, p. 200), 
says: ‘My description of this volume ought to have distinguished several MSS. or portions. 
The papers are of different sizes, and written at different times: they may be thus divided: 
I. ff. 1-74; and 2 sheets of Ashmole’s new paper, not numbered. II. ff. 75-103. III. ff. 
104-7. IV. ff. 108-115; and 2 sheets as before; wrongly numbered. V. ff. ‘‘110’’-134. 
VI. ff. 135-142; and 2 sheets as before. VII. ff. 143-4. This piece alone is not in Forman’s 
hand, and ought to have been put among his letters in No. 240. VIII. ff. 145-180, as it 
seems. IX. &. 181-199. X. ff. 200-213. XI. ff. 214-227, in quarto. XII. ff. 228-31, in 
quarto. XIII. ff. 232-48, in large 8°. XIV. f. 249, only. XV. ff. 250-264, in octavo. 
XVI. ff. 265-6, parchment.’ In this note I refer to the divisions of the MS. as given in the 
printed catalogue. 
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of manuscripts in the Bodleian Library to believe that there was something 
suspicious about the document. It will therefore be best to follow his 
example and examine the account to see whether there is not something to 
be said on the other side. Collier’s account is as follows: 


When I was at Oxford, six or seven years ago, looking for materials for the 
‘History of Dramatic Poetry and the Stage’ I heard of the existence, in the Bod- 
leian Library, of a Manuscript containing notes on the performance of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, written by a person who saw them acted during the lifetime 
of the poet. These would have been a great prize to me, and I made long and 
repeated searches for them, but without success. The fact is, that I was accidentally 
put upon a wrong scent; and, had I been upon a right one, in that immense 
receptacle of rarities, I might easily have failed in making the wished-for dis- 
covery. The MSS. were not then as well arranged as at present, and even now, 
without previous and correct information, the most eager hunt might sometimes 
be ineffectual. Not long since a gentleman of my acquaintance, of peculiar 
acquirements, was employed to make a catalogue of the Ashmolean MSS. only, 
and he, very unexpectedly, found among them the notes I had anxiously sought 
in a different direction. He instantly forwarded a copy of them to me.’ 


The first statement is true. The New Particulars was published in 1836 
and the Entry Books, that is, the books in which the volumes consulted by 
a reader are entered by a member of the library staff, show that Collier was 
working in the Bodleian Library on 26-8 January 1830.7 Second, in 1830 
the Ashmole Collection was housed in what is now called the Old Ash- 
molean Museum, which is very near the Bodleian. It was not until 1860 
that the collection was transferred to its present home. It was therefore 
fatally easy for a scholar to be in error about the location of a manuscript. 
Anyone on being told that there was such and such a manuscript in Oxford 
would quite naturally assume that it was in the Bodleian. Third, the name 
of the ‘gentleman of my acquaintance, of peculiar acquirements’ who 
finally put Collier on the right track can be confidently supplied. It was 
W. H. Black, the cataloguer of the Ashmole Collection of MSS. Fourthly, 
as we shall see in a moment, Black did send a copy to Collier. 

Dr. Tannenbaum may be excused for not even considering the possibility 
of Black being Collier’s informant, since Black’s catalogue was not published 
till 1845. He had no opportunity for investigating the history of the 
recataloguing of the Ashmole Collection in the early nineteenth century. 
The catalogue by Dunbar, Keeper of the Ashmolean, to which he refers 
is a finding-list rather than a catalogue, made to replace a lost list by 
Huddesford (Keeper, 1730), as is clear from a note in front by W. H. Black, 


* New Particulars, p. 6. 
* As far as I can discover, no Entry Books of the Ashmolean Library have survived from 
this period. 
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dated 20 July 1831. W. H. Black’s name is first found in connexion with 
the collection in 1830. There is an entry in the Diary of Frederick, after. 
wards Sir Frederick, Madden, who was staying in Oxford, for 7 June 1830:! 


Mr. P. Duncan called on me, to ask my opinion respecting the Ashmole 
Catalogue, & I told him what I thought ought to be the plan adopted to make it, 
& that Kirtland, his ‘man’ was not competent to the task. I recommended Mr, 
Black to him, & he s¢ he w4 propose it to the Vice Chancellor. 


Among Black’s notes is a ‘specimen of the intended Catalogue viz. MS. 
Ashmole 753’, dated “W.H.B. 2/11/30’.2 The note in Dunbar’s list referred 
to above shows that Black was working in the Ashmolean in 1831, and in an 
entry of 15 August 1832 Madden writes:* ‘Called on Mr. Black at the 
Ashmolean, and looked over the Catalogue of the MSS. he is making for 
the University.’ 

A considerable number of proofs of Black’s catalogue are preserved 
among the Library Records of the Bodleian. In particular there is an 
interleaved volume containing clean sheets of the descriptions of MSS. 
1-1095. There is an entry on the first page: ‘First 7 sheets (B—H) sent and 
rec? 1~13/7/35.’ Sheet M, which contains the description of MS. Ashm. 
208, was ‘rec¢ in Oxford 10/10/35’. 

The interleaved pages bear a considerable number of annotations in 
Black’s hand. Against item 12 in MS. Ashm. 208 (the Bocke of Plaies) he 
has written: 


I made a transcript of this curious article, in 1832, for my friend J. P. Collier, 
which he designed to print. He did so, but without the old orthography, in 
[blank] 

Mr. Halliwell tells me that he hath also printed it,* in its original orthography, 
in [blank]. 


It will surely be a bold man who will maintain in face of this that Collier 
forged Simon Forman’s Bocke of Plaies. R. W. H. 


* Bodleian Library, MS. Eng. Hist. c. 147, fol. 174%~75™. Madden’s diary (MSS. Eng. 
Hist. c. 140-82) is a mine of information, largely unexploited, about the scholarly world 
of England from 1819 to 1872. Madden’s dossier on the Perkins folio is also in the 
Bodleian, MS. Eng. Misc. c. 296, fol. 84-368. That the choice of Black as cataloguer 
was principally due to Madden is confirmed by two of Black’s letters to Madden, in 
B.M. Egerton 2838, fol. 321; 2839, fol. 209. 

? MS. Ashm. 1834, fol. 275-6. This is a volume of Black’s notes, mainly for the preface 
to the Catalogue, which was never finished; see Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. 
Vi. 259, NO. 33549. 3 MS. Eng. Hist. c. 148, p. 147. 

* In his edition of the Works of Shakespeare (London, 1859-65) Halliwell printed the 
entries for each play separately with a facsimile reproduction. 
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CHAUCER’S ‘GOOD EAR’ 
By Dorotuy Everett 
Flemer(e) of feendes / / out of hym and here (Man of Law’s Tale, B 460)." 


F this line were met with out of its context, one’s first thought would 
probably be that it came from some Middle English poem in alliterative 
verse. Its movement,” marked by the alliteration, is like that of 


.. = x / x x x a .- x 
Strakande ful stoutly / / in hor store horne3 (Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
1923). 
! 
Danie) the dyker(c) // and a dentine other A she pd Plowman, B Text, v. 320). 
! 
Marchauintz i in the margyne / / hadden many peres (ibid. vii. 18). 


Gracyously umbegrouen I al wyth grene leues (Purity, 488). 


Alternatively, one might think that it came from some passage of religious 
alliterative prose, for the same movement can be found in several works 
of this kind. For example, 


fs Se me. x x x / x / x 
swotest J wr; / | alre schefte ochuppent (Seinte Marherete).* 


(pis) blinde  beholdyng / / of pi nakid beyng* (Book of Privy Counselling).5 


fleschy felynges // 5 vnskilful stirynges* (Hilton, Scale of Perfection, Bk. 2, 
ch. 12). 


Chaucer’s line occurs in a prayer—the prayer of Constance set adrift in her 
‘steerelees’ boat ; and I suggest that this is not mere accident. Even outside 
works written in alliterative verse, alliteration is so prevalent in Middle 
English religious works, whether they be in verse or in prose, that one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that many writers felt it to be an ornament 
proper to their subject’; and, naturally enough, their alliterative phrases 


* The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (London, 1933). 

? I assume that here is disyllabic since it rhymes with the infinitive bere in the phrase 
for to bere, and with spere (dative). But even if it was not, the movement of Chaucer’s line 
can be paralleled in alliterative verse. Cf. ‘Dubbed in a dublet of a dere tars’ (Sir Gawain, 
571). 3 Ed. F. M. Mack, p. 26, L. 25. 

* In beholdyng, the alliteration, falling on the prefix, probably does not coincide with 
the stress. 5 Ed. P. Hodgson, p. 147, Ll. 17. 

* This reading has been kindly supplied by Miss Helen Gardner from MS. Harleian 
6579 (cf. Orchard ed., p. 211). A later hand has altered fleschy to fleschly. ‘This example, 
like Chaucer’s line, has a a / 6 6 alliteration, which is rare in good alliterative verse. 

’ This may account for sentences in Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale like ‘For soothly oure 
sweete Lord Jhesu Crist hath spared us so debonairly in oure folies, that if he ne hadde 
pitee of mannes soule, a sory songe we myghten alle synge’ (Robinson, p. 281). There 
seems to be no marked use of alliteration in St. Raymund of Pennaforte’s Summa, which is 
the nearest we can get to the work from which Chaucer adapted the first part of the 
Parson’s Tale. 
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often preserve rhythms which are descended from Old English verse, and 
from such alliterative prose as Elfric’s. It is likely, then, that Chaucer, bent 
on conveying the mood of Constance, fell into a familiar ‘tune’, one that 
was right for a prayer. That he was not deliberately introducing it, of set 
purpose, is suggested by the fact that this rhythm combined with allitera- 
tion is not found elsewhere in Constance’s prayer, nor elsewhere in her 
tale." On the other hand, similar lines (that is, lines containing the rhythms 
of alliterative verse, marked by alliteration) occasionally occur in other 
works of Chaucer in which echoes of some religious writing, or writings, 
are possible. For example, there is the line from the description of the 
Parson, ‘A shiten shepherde and a clene shepe’ (Prologue, A 504), or the 
(less striking) one in the Friar’s sermon in the Summoner’s Tale, “To been 
yclawed or to brenne or bake’ (D 1731).? 

Chaucer’s use of alliteration in two passages of battle description has 
often been remarked. Of the description in the Knight’s Tale (A 2602 ff.), 
Professor F. N. Robinson writes that ‘Chaucer skilfully suggests the effect 
of the meter, without reproducing its structure or conforming strictly to 
the rules of alliteration’. This rather understates the case, for, while it is 
true that the passage as a whole is not written in alliterative verse, there are 
lines in it (e.g. 2605, 2610, 2611) which could have come straight from a 
poem in that metre. Professor R. M. Smith* has suggested that Chaucer's 
description ‘owes some of its lines to borrowings from English romances’, 
and he refers to the account of the battle between Ipomadon and Lyolyne 
in Ipomadon A’ (especially ll. 7989-95), and to Il. 11128-45 in Partonope of 
Blois.© Both these passages have some similarity to Chaucer’s. In the one 
from Partonope there is a number of the same or similar phrases, and its 
method of description is rather like Chaucer’s ;? the passage from [pomadon 
A also provides some verbal parallels and (unlike Partonope) is at least as 
alliterative as his. That there is some connexion between both of them and 


? There is a good deal of alliteration in the Man of Law’s Tale, and lines that really 
have four stresses (instead of the normal five) are common in Chaucer’s works. But it is 
the four-stressed movement pointed by the alliteration which makes this line remarkable. 

? The Prioress’s Prologue (B 1643 ff.) contains a number of alliterative phrases, but the 
four-stressed movement is not present. 

3 Op. cit., p. 783. 

* “Three Notes on the Knight’s Tale’, M.L.N. (May 1936). 

5 Ed. E. Kélbing. 

© Ed. A. T. Bédtker, p. 109 (E.E.T.S., E.S.). Robinson had already suggested that ‘for 
the striking use of alliteration’ the passage might be compared with Ywain and Gawain, 
ll. 3525 ff. But, as Smith indicates, Ywain provides no parallels as striking as those in the 
two romances mentioned above. 

7 It is not certain, however, that Partonope was written early enough to be known to 
Chaucer, and to me its lines read like an imitation of the Knight’s Tale, rather than the 
other way round. This is also the view expressed by Johnstone Parr in ‘Chaucer and 
Partonope of Blois’, M.L.N. (Nov. 1945). 
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Chaucer’s lines is very likely. Yet it seems to me that the similarities 
between them and the Knight’s Tale do not, in themselves, account for the 
most striking thing in Chaucer’s description, the ‘feel’ of alliterative verse 
which he conveys in it.! The other Chaucerian passage, the description of 
the sea-fight in the Legend of Cleopatra (ll. 635 ff.), shares this quality, 
though perhaps in a lesser degree, for none of its lines are regular ‘allitera- 
tive long lines’. There are, however, several that would probably pass un- 
noticed in many an alliterative poem (e.g. 637, 638, 642); and, if there were 
any doubt that Chaucer had that kind of verse in his head, his use of the 
word ‘heterly’ (1. 638) should help to dispose of it, for this word belongs 
to the special vocabulary of alliterative writings.? One could, in fact, say 
of these two descriptions, as of the first line quoted in this paper, that 
Chaucer has fallen into the ‘tune’ appropriate to his subject—for, from Old 
English times onwards, ‘alliterative’ poets excelled in descriptions of battle. 
In view of the length of these passages, it seems likely that he may have 
done so more deliberately than when he wrote the single line from the 
Man of Law’s Tale. 

If I am right, we have two instances of Chaucer’s ear for a ‘tune’. My 
third instance has been widely recognized as such, and here there is no 
doubt at all that he was making conscious use of it. His mockery in ‘Sir 
Thopas’ of the tail-rhyme romances glances at almost every feature that is 
characteristic of them, but perhaps its subtlest manifestation is in his 
mimicry of their metre.? One particular feature of his practice (and theirs) 
illustrates well the sensitiveness of his ear. In reading aloud a tail-rhyme 
stanza, one naturally emphasizes the tail-line, and, in particular, its rhyme- 
word ; and, in a poem of any length, poets do not find it easy to ensure that 
this natural emphasis shall always fall on a phrase or word that needs 
it.t It is clear that Chaucer recognized the emphatic quality of the tail-line 
(and the attendant dangers), for into it he puts some of his most successful 
anti-climaxes : 


His rode is lyk scarlet in grayn, 
And I yow telle in good certayn, 
He hadde a semely nose. (B 1917-19.) 


* It is, I suppose, possible that the writer of Ipomadon A and Chaucer both knew and 
were echoing the same passage in alliterative verse. If Partonope later imitated Chaucer, 
there might be just such similarities as we find. 

? All the references given in the O.E.D. to this word in works between 1200 and 1450 
come from alliterative verse or from religious alliterative prose, with the single exception 
of this line of Chaucer’s. Its significance in Chaucer’s verse is emphasized by J. R. R. 
Tolkien in ‘Chaucer as a Philologist’, Trans. of the Philol. Soc. (1934), 47. 

? The fullest account of this is given by A. McI. Trounce in “The English Tail-rhyme 
Romances’, Med. Aev. i-iii (see especially, i. 168 ff.). 

* Mr. Trounce has shown that skilful writers do avoid this difficulty (op. cit. i. 174, 180). 
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Ful many a mayde, bright in bour, 
They moorne for hym paramour, 
Whan hem were bet to slepe. (B 1932-4.) 


Another piece of mimicry in ‘Sir Thopas’ is of the same kind, and is equally 
telling. It is to be heard in the bathetic slowing down of the pace which 
comes with the single-stressed line; for example, 


He seyde, ‘Child, by Termagaunt! 
But if thou prike out of myn haunt, 
Anon I sle thy steede 

With mace.’ (B 2000-3.) 


Such lines are not to be found in the tail-rhyme romances, but they are a 
regular feature of the metre of Sir Tristrem, where they often have the 
same effect of bathos;' and, since this romance is in the Auchinleck MS., 
it is likely to have been read by Chaucer.* 

There are, probably, other rhythmic echoes from works known to 
Chaucer which will occur to learned readers, and others still which, at this 
distance of time, can no longer be detected. One more may be suggested, 
this time from a foreign poet. In connexion with the passage in The 
Parlement of Foules which runs, 


“Thorgh me men gon into that blysful place 

Of hertes hele and dedly woundes cure. ...’ 
“Thorgh me men gon’ than spak that other side, 
‘Unto the mortal strokes of the spere. .. .’ (Il. 127 ff.) 


Annotators usually refer to Dante’s Inferno (III. 1 ff.). Yet, though there 
is an obvious similarity in that both passages record inscriptions over gates 
leading to non-earthly regions, the two passages are poles apart in true 
significance, and even more in feeling. The only other link between them 
is the similarity of their rhythm. I believe that what haunted Chaucer’s 
mind was the repeated ‘Per me si va . . .’ of Dante’s lines, and that it is 
this, perhaps more than anything else, that constitutes his ‘debt’ to the 
Italian poet. In this instance it is not easy to say whether Chaucer is 
deliberately reproducing Dante’s rhythm, or whether this is an unintended 
echo of his reading. His ‘borrowed’ rhythms, as I have suggested, may be 


* Cf., for instance, 
Y-hated also pou be 
Of alle pat drink wine! 
Hennes 3ern pou fle 
Out of si3t mine 
In lede! (Il. 3063-7.) 
? For evidence that Chaucer knew this manuscript, see Mrs. L. H. Loomis, ‘Chaucer 
and the Auchinleck MS.’, in Studies in Honor of Carleton Brown; also other recent publica- 
tions by the same author. 
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of both kinds; and it is likely that there are some that are not wholly one 
or the other. 

Of whatever kind they are, they are all evidence of Chaucer’s ‘good ear’; 
and they are by no means the only manifestation of it. He has, of course, 
an ear for the right word in the right context, as witness the ‘oules’ with 
which the Friar threatens his congregation,’ and the words and phrases 
from romances which he uses in ‘Sir Thopas’ and nowhere else. He was, 
too, keenly aware of the sounds made by living creatures, whether man or 
beast. Instances that are almost too obvious to mention are his reproduc- 
tions of the noises made by birds and animals, the ‘Kek, kek! kokkow! quek, 
quek’ of the vulgar birds in the Parlement of Foules, and the triumphant 
‘wehee’ of the clerk’s horse as he gallops towards the fen. His humans, 
too, make appropriate noises, some more and some less articulate. There is 
Alysoun’s malicious giggle “Tehee!’,* the carter’s ‘Hayt, Brok! hayt, Scot’ 
shouted to his pair of horses,’ and the clerks’ ‘Keep! keep! stand! stand! 
jossa, warderere’ yelled at theirs.° The drunkard is apostrophized by the 
Pardoner as one who breathes through his ‘dronke nose... As though 
though seydest ay “Sampsoun, Sampsoun!”’ ’”7 

Far more important, as vitally affecting the quality of Chaucer’s poetry, 
are the idiosyncrasies which mark the speech of some of his characters, and 
are one of his chief means of individualizing them. The instance that springs 
to the mind is the dialect of the clerks, John and Aleyn, which gives dramatic 
expression to the statement that they were born in a ‘toun . . . that highte 
Strother, Fer in the north’.* Professor Tolkien has shown that, though the 
clerks do not speak ‘pure Northern’ throughout their lines, Chaucer’s 
representation of their speech is more than merely impressionistic.” There 
are reasons for thinking that Chaucer’s knowledge of their dialect came in 
part from written sources, but Professor Tolkien notes that it would also 
have been possible for him to acquire it from living speakers ; and the exact- 
ness with which some of the details of their speeches can be localized'® 
seems to suggest some direct contact with speakers, if not from Strother 
itself, at least from the far north of England, beyond the Tees. Here, then, 
there is a possibility, and perhaps one might almost say a probability, that 
Chaucer is mimicking living speech. Of the other passages in Chaucer’s 

* D 1730. Compare Sawles Warde, ed. R. M. Wilson, |. 136, and Ancren Riwle, ed. 
J. Morton, p. 212, in both of which the devils toss the souls in hell with ‘eawles’ (‘aules’). 

2 Cf. Mrs. Loomis’s list of words in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales (1941), p. 491 n. 

3 Reeve’s Tale, A 4066. * Miller’s Tale, A 3740. 

5 Friar’s Tale, D 1543. ® Reeve’s Tale, A 4101. 

7 Pardoner’s Tale, C 553-4. ® Reeve’s Tale, A 4014-15. 

* Op. cit., p. 54: “The evidence . . . is sufficient to establish the claim of the dialect of 


the northern clerks to be something quite different from conventional literary representa- 
tions of rustic speech.’ 10 Op. cit., pp. 56-9. 
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works which give the same impression, it would not be safe to say anything 
like as much as this. All that can be said is that, in them, an individual 
manner of speaking is indicated by certain stylistic or linguistic features 
which are not—or, at any rate, not in the same degree—features of Chaucer’s 
style elsewhere. For instance, the wheedling tone of the begging Friar in 
the Summoner’s Tale (D 1746-53) is conveyed by the grammatical con- 
struction of his speech, which, after the opening ‘Yif us’ (repeated in 
1. 1750), consists almost entirely of a string of nouns or noun clauses (nam- 
ing what he wants), broken by parentheses intended to suggest disparage- 
ment of himself or his kind, or flattery of his victim: 


Yif us a busshel whete, malt, or reye 

A Goddes kechyl, or a trype of chese, 

Or elles what yow lyst—we may nat cheese— 

A Goddes halfpenny, or a masse peny, 

Or yif us of youre brawn, if ye have eny, 

A dagon of youre blanket—leeve dame, 

Our suster deere,—lo! heere I write your name— 
Bacon or beef, or swich thyng as ye fynde.' 


This offers a considerable contrast to the more normal construction of the 
lines which follow. 

Of all Chaucer’s characters it is, of course, the Wife of Bath who gives 
the strongest impression of an individual actually talking, and examination 
of her Prologue shows that here, too, there are oddities of construction. 
Like many great talkers, the Wife evidently speaks at such speed that her 
words outrun her power to control them. She utters her ideas just as they 
come into her head and cannot develop her thought logically or keep dis- 
tinctions clear in argument. Frequent parentheses and repetitions mark 
the points at which she goes off at a tangent and then hauls herself back to 
the point from which she started.? Some of these characteristics of her 
speech are exemplified almost at the beginning of her Prologue. In five 
lines (D 4-8) she has two parentheses, and the following 140 lines or so 


* This is quoted from Robinson’s edition, but I have altered the punctuation slightly in 
order to make the construction of the sentence clearer. It may be noted that the Friar’s 
assumed respect is conveyed, not only by the parenthetic ‘leeve dame, Our suster deere’, 
but also by the exclusive use of the plural pronouns. Contrast the Friar’s speeches to 
Thomas in which he sometimes uses the plural pronouns and sometimes the singular, the 
latter indicating familiarity or (in ll. 2154-5) rage. In the Wife of Bath’s Tale, the knight 
addresses ‘his olde wyf’ as “Thou’ until he has been subdued to the point of saying ‘I put 
me in youre wise governance’. 

? This is not, of course, the only reason for the use of parenthesis and repetition, either 
in real life or in Chaucer’s verse. I have suggested quite other reasons for the parentheses 
in the Friar’s speech (see above); and those in the speech of the Host, musing on the tale 
of Virginia (C 288-319), are different again. For an instance of repetition used in 4 
manner very different from the Wife’s, see note 1, p. 207. 
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proceed, not from the statement in |. 8, but from the doubt expressed in 
parenthesis in |. 7 (“If 1 so ofte myghte have ywedded bee’); and, though 
she begins these lines with the intention of answering the objection that she 
should not have been wedded more than once, she keeps on sliding into 
a general defence of marriage as against virginity. Naturally, the longer she 
talks, the less she is able to exercise rational control, and the account of her 
fourth husband (Il. 453-502), and of how she caught her fifth, illustrates 
even better these features of her ‘style’. In Il. 543-86, for instance, she 
allows herself to be side-tracked so often that her actual narrative occupies 
only about fifteen lines out of the forty-three (and even in these fifteen 
there is repetition) ; and finally she loses the thread altogether, and gasps, 


But now, sire, lat me se, what shal I seyn? 
A ha! by God, I have my tale ageyn. 


Her mechanical repetition of some particular form of expression is another 
sign that she is not using her mind.' When she is telling how she baited 
her old husbands, she uses the introductory formula “Thow seist (that)’, 
with the slight variation ‘seistow’, some fifteen times in just over fifty lines 
(ll. 248-302); and even though she succeeds in escaping from it for a short 
time, she returns to it, or the variant “Thow seydest’ a little later (Il. 337-78). 
A passage in her Tale subtly conveys, by a change of pronouns and tense, 
the curious mixture of self-consciousness and lack of self-criticism which is 
characteristic of many ‘talkers’. In the first answers to the question ‘What 
thyng wommen loven moost’, the Wife uses the pronouns of the third 
person and the past tense. (‘Somme seyde wommen loven best richesse, 
Somme seyde honour, somme seyde. . . .’) She is well inside her tale, and 
is thinking objectively. But, gradually forgetting that she is telling a tale, 
she continues, ‘Somme seyde that oure hertes been moost esed Whan that 
we been yflatered and yplesed’ ; and finally, conscious only of herself, she is 
saying ‘And somme seyen that we loven best For to be free. . .’. 

It is hard to believe that such idiosyncrasies are not echoes of some 
living voice to which Chaucer had listened with delight and critical intent- 
ness ;? but there is no way of proving that they are. Yet, since we know that, 
in some passages in which Chaucer’s style, or language, differs from that 
of the surrounding lines, he is in fact mimicking or echoing something, 
we can at least say that there is a fair likelihood that here, too, we have a 


' This kind of repetition is not, of course, always mechanical. It can be deliberately 
used for some end, or it may express some attitude of mind. Cf. the Friar’s would-be 
persuasive and, at the same time, patronizing reiteration of the sick man’s name—“Thomas, 
Thomas’ (Summoner’s Tale). 

? The same critical intentness that noted the Friar’s lisp (Prologue, A 264-5), or the 
eng accent when she spoke French, and her manner of singing ‘the service dyvyne’ 
A 122 ff.). 
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manifestation of Chaucer’s ‘good ear’. And the same might be said of other 
passages in his works in which speakers display an individual style—for 
instance, the Host’s muddled repetition of the Monk’s definition of tragedy 
(he has been half-asleep and has only caught part of it),' or the exchange of 
polite nothings between the Black Knight and the dreamer at their first 
meeting.” It need hardly be remarked that, whatever reproductions of the 
living voice and whatever literary echoes there may be in Chaucer’s works, 
none of them will have been presented to us ‘neat’. Just as Chaucer con- 
veys the ‘feel’ of alliterative verse in the Knight’s Tale without writing the 
whole passage in that metre, or the ‘feel’ of the Northern dialect without 
making the clerks speak nothing but ‘pure Northern’, so in every other 
instance his aural impressions will merely have provided him with material 
for his art to work upon. 

In conclusion, there are two general observations which are perhaps worth 
making. The first is that if—as many believe—Chaucer’s poetry was read 
aloud (perhaps by himself) to an audience, all these echoes would have 
been more effective than they can ever be to those who merely read them 
in a book. The second is that Chaucer’s ‘good ear’ may account for a great 
deal more in his poetry than the passages I have mentioned. It is possible 
that his easy mastery of a variety of metres and styles is in part due to it, 
and that it manifests itself in the lyrical note he captures from time to time 
(for example, in the Prioress’s Tale and in the song of the birds at the end 
of the Parlement of Foules), in passages in the grand style in Troilus as well 
as in those which have the tone of familiar conversation. 


* Canterbury Tales, B 3972-7. 2 Book of the Duchess, 519-28. 
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HIGDEN, TREVISA, CAXTON, AND 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ARTHURIAN CRITICISM 


By JoHn E. HousMan 


I 


T is doubtful whether any single ‘historian’ ever did as much for the 

spread of a romantic tradition as Geoffrey of Monmouth did for the 
Arthurian cycle. This is not the place to reassert Geoffrey’s importance 
for the development of Arthurian romance in the face of that powerful 
American school of criticism, represented by W. A. Nitze, R. S. Loomis 
A. C. Brown, and their followers, who tend to stress almost too exclusiyély 
the force of Welsh and Breton traditions about Arthur. Nor are we con- 
cerned with the reception of Geoffrey’s History and his Vita Merlini by 
historians in twelfth- and thirteenth-century England except in so far as 
it sheds light on the reaction of Higden and Trevisa to the Arthurian 
portions of Geoffrey’s work. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, writing about 1215, accepts Geoffrey’s account of 
Arthur as historical with certain reservations. In his De Principis Instru- 
ctione (c. 1195), Distinctio I,' he gives the famous account of the finding of 
Arthur’s and Guinevere’s coffin? and, accepting Arthur’s authenticity, takes 
the opportunity of pouring scorn on the story of Arthur’s translation to a 
fairy-land Avalon. He says: ‘Huius autem corpus, quod quasi phantasticum 
in fine et tanquam per spiritus ad longinqua translatum, neque morti 
obnoxium confinxerant, his nostris diebus apud Glastoniam . . . est in- 
ventum.’ The same readiness to accept Arthur’s authenticity by virtue of 
the finding of his coffin is coupled with the scorn of the Morgain—Avalon 
tradition in Giraldus’s Speculum Ecclesiae (c. 1215). Here the process of 
stressing the complete authenticity of Arthur is brought to its legitimate 
conclusion by a curiously logical attempt to euhemerize Morganis . . . dea 
quaedam phantastica of whom the fabulosi Britones et eorum cantores fingere 
solebant into a nobilis matrona of Arthur’s household?—a somewhat pro- 
saic end for one of the most intriguing figures of medieval romance.* But 


* Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer and J. F. Dimock [Rolls Ser. (London, 1861)], viii. 126. 

* It is useful to remember that the two meanings of Avalon, as a fairy paradise where 
Morgain la Fée conveys the mortally wounded Arthur, and as a burial-place for Arthur, 
should not be confused. For Giraldus’s insula Avalloniae means emphatically the burial- 
place only. With regard to all questions connected with the Glastonbury—Avalon equation, 
and the so-called exhumation of Arthur, cf. W. A. Nitze in Speculum, ix (1934), 351-66, and 
for a fuller, very well documented treatise, Perlesvaus, ed. W. A. Nitze and T. A. Jenkins 
(Chicago, 1937), ii. 45-73. 3 Distinctio II, cap. 9 (Opera, iv. 47). 

* The latest and most fascinating account of Morgain can be found in R. S. Loomis, 
“Morgain la Fée and the Celtic Goddesses’, Speculum, xx (1945), 183-203. 
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apart from stripping Geoffrey’s account of too obviously mythological 
elements, Giraldus leans towards the earlier author’s pseudo-historical 
account, and indeed adds fuel to the flame by his account of the exhuma- 
tion,' and his acceptance of the pseudo-William of Malmesbury’s Glaston- 
bury—Avalon equation. 

Yet one voice was raised as early as 1200 in angry protest against the 
whole Arthurian figment. William of Newburgh’s invective against Geof- 
frey rivals in its refreshing acerbity any of A. E. Housman’s remarks on 
those unfortunate enough to have edited one of his favourite Latin authors 
before him. It is vitriolic and full of malice aforethought. Geoffrey is 
homo ille and all he has written of Arthur and his successors ‘partim ab ipso, 
partim ab aliis constat esse conficta, sive effrenata mentiendi libidine, sive 
etiam gratia placendi Britonibus, quorum plurimi tam bruti esse feruntur 
ut Arturum tanquam venturum exspectare dicuntur, eumque mortuum nec 
audire patiantur’.? William’s reasons for his scorn are sound enough: none 
of the ancient historians mentions the excellent Arthur: ‘quomodo enim 
historiographi veteres . . . eiusque acta supra modum insignia, silentio 
praeterire potuerunt ?”? 


II 


It is this attempt at reasonable comparative criticism which leads from 
the vitriolic William in a straight line to the much gentler Higden, whose 
position over 100 years later, much freer from emotional stress, strikes an 
almost nineteenth-century critical note. It may be well to introduce Higden 
by recording his criteria in relating out-of-the-ordinary events in his Poly- 
chronicon. Towards the end of the first chapter of the first book he warns 
his readers that in a compilation like his he is bound to relate strange 
matter and that, however truthful he endeavours to be, ‘aequalis tamen 
utrobique per omnia teneri non poterit certitudo’* or, as Trevisa has it, 
‘neverpeles more certeyn som is iholde pan opir’.5 Yet as Higden points 
out, quoting St. Jerome: ‘Multa incredibilia reperies et non verisimilia, 
quae nihilominus vera sunt. Nihil enim contra naturae Dominum prae- 
valet ipse natura.”° Some marvels have to be accepted if they are borne out 
by the witness of reliable historians, corroborating each other. 

Higden’s treatment of Arthur is a good proof of his method. He accepts 

* Even his famous gibe at Geoffrey in the Jtinerarium Kambriae, i. 5 (Opera, vi. 57), does 
not invalidate our account of Giraldus’s position. It is obviously a joke directed at the 
more fanciful portions of Geoffrey’s book. 

2 Proemium to Historia Rerum Anglicarum, ed. R. Howlett [Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen, &c., Rolls Ser. (London, 1884-g0)], i. 11. 

3 Ibid. 

+ Polychronicon, ed. C. Babington, J. R. Lumby, and others, 9 vols. [Rolls Ser. (London 


1865)], i. 16. 


5 Ibid., p. 17. © Ibid., pp. 16, 18. 
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two items only from the whole body of Arthurian tradition, and both these 
items on authority other than Geoffrey’s: Higden relates Arthur’s twelve 
battles against the Saxons on the evidence (mutually corroborative in his 
opinion) of William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, accepting 
from such authorities even Arthur’s superhuman feats at the battle of 
Mount Badon,' and adopting to some extent their chronology. Apart from 
these twelve battles Higden follows Giraldus in his account of the finding 
of Arthur’s and Guinevere’s coffin at Glastonbury. Beyond this Higden 
feels the need for extreme caution. Pointing out that Geoffrey alone inter 
omnes chronographos speaks of Arthur’s superhuman deeds abroad, Higden 
completely sympathizes with those who wonder ‘Quomodo veritatem sapere 
possint quae de eo praedicantur’.* 

It is interesting to note on what points Higden’s scepticism hinges and 
what his scruples are. They are four in number: 


1. According to Geoffrey, Arthur subjugated thirty kingdoms overseas. 
Why are all Roman, French, and Saxon historians silent in the face 
of such terrific exploits? 

2. Arthur is said by Geoffrey to have defeated Frollo,* king of the Franks. 
No such king is mentioned by French historians. 

3. Geoffrey allows Arthur to kill Lucius, procurator of the Roman com- 
monwealth. There never was a procurator of that name at the time 
specified by Geoffrey.5 

4. All these events are supposed to have taken place under the rule of 
the Emperor Leo. Yet no emperor of the name of Leo ruled at the 


* Polychronicon, Lib. V, cap. vi (Rolls Series, v. 330); he overlooks of course that both 
these historians go back to Nennius. 

2 Ibid., p. 332. It is interesting to note that in two MS. families (C and D) the account 
of the discovery of Arthur’s burial-place is preceded by a short reference to Geoffrey’s 
account of Arthur’s last battle with Mordred, while in the more reliable version, printed by 
the Rolls editors in full, the battle with Mordred is mentioned without naming Geoffrey. 
In both versions Arthur’s burial-place is in valle Avallomiae (not in insula) juxta Glast " 
as if Higden was anxious to avoid using insula with its romantic Galfridian associations. 
Yet insula is used by most of Higden’s own authorities, e.g. William of Malmesbury and 
Giraldus. Cf. for the exhumation ibid. viii. 62. 

> Ibid. v. 334. This seems to suggest that there were other sceptics in Higden’s time. 
It would be important for the history of Arthurian criticism to find further evidence of such 
scepticism. 

* The name in Geoffrey is Flollo, and he is a tribune of France under the Roman em- 
peror, not a king. 

5 One wonders what Higden would have said if he had realized the strange genesis of 
Geoffrey’s Lucius Hiberus, as demonstrated by R. S. Loomis, who proves the name to be 
a translation of a Welsh name Liwch Wyddel; cf. M.P. xxxviii (1940-1), 289-304; 
Romania, liv (1928), 515-26; M.L.R. xxiv (1929), 416-36. Note likewise certain fascinating 
resemblances between the wars of Arthur and Lucius and those of Arthur and Lancelot. 
As Lancelot’s cognomen ‘du Lac’ has its origin in Welsh Llwch (cf. R. S. Loomis, op. cit.), 
Lucius and Lancelot may be variants of one original. 
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time of Arthur’s supposed reign, which coincided with that of 
Justinian.' 


Higden’s criticism, as far as it goes, seems eminently reasonable, and 
his further doubt whether Geoffrey did not wilfully misrepresent Arthur 
by romantically enhancing his deeds ‘aut propter historiae decorem, aut 
propter legentium delectationem aut ad proprii sanguinis exaltationem’? 
must strike every modern reader as uncommonly near the truth. Indeed, 
Higden goes farther: he realizes that every nation is prone to extol certain 
of its heroes excessively. Greece had her Alexander, Rome her Octavian, 
France her Charlemagne, all of whom were thus enhanced; we need there- 
fore feel no surprise that a Briton should treat Arthur in similar fashion.? 
But, as Higden implies, this is not history but romance, and one wonders 
whether he thought of the very romances connected with the names of 
Alexander, Octavian, and Charlemagne, and their lack of historical accuracy, 
when challenging Geoffrey’s work as a historian with regard to Arthur. 

To sum up: in his treatment of Geoffrey’s account of Arthur, Higden 
successfully attempts to judge by an investigation of Geoffrey’s data. These 
he finds contradictory to his best authorities, and he draws the only possible 
inference: Geoffrey’s account is unhistorical. He complements this con- 
clusion by giving valid (if traditionally worded) reasons for Geoffrey's 
distortion of historical fact, viz. romantic interest (legentium delectatio) or 
patriotic incitement (proprii sanguinis exaltatio). All this, surely, is an 
attempt at writing responsible history. 


III 


Trevisa, the translator of Higden’s Polychronicon, was born at Carados 
in Cornwall. On the whole, Trevisa contents himself with translating 
Higden’s fluent but undistinguished Latin into heavily alliterative, but 
occasionally very effective, ‘Southeron’. Leaving out of consideration un- 
important embellishments, Trevisa keeps closely to Higden’s matter, but 


" Polychronicon, v. 324. I do not feel it necessary to discuss Higden’s sources for the con- 
temporaneous reigns of Arthur and Justinian. Higden’s methods, not his sources, are 
under discussion, and once we agree with his assumption that the reigns of Arthur and 
Justinian are contemporaneous, his criticism of Geoffrey is reasonable enough. Two 
explanations of Geoffrey’s Leo suggest themselves if we disregard the possibility that 
Leo I (457-71), the Emperor of Byzantiurn, is meant. Geoffrey may have adopted the 
name from Popes thus called: or (like the name of Lucius Hiberus derived from Welsh 
Liwch) it may be derived from Welsh Llew (lion), a name occasionally met with in early 
Welsh texts; cf. R. S. Loomis, op. cit., passim. 

2 Polychronicon, v. 336. 

3 J. E. Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle English (London, 1916), p. 205. It is 
interesting to discover that Carados occurs as a proper name in Arthurian romance (the 
French Livre de Carados, as is well known, contains a parallel to the Beheading Game in 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight). We cannot tell whether Trevisa knew the French 
romance, but if he did, it might account for some of his pro-Arthurian bias. 
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there is one highly significant exception to this rule, an exception which, 
as far as I have been able to make out, has not received due consideration. 
It is that very Arthurian passage of Higden’s fifth book we have discussed. 
For, having faithfully translated Higden’s censures of Geoffrey, Trevisa 
lashes out at him and his sources: ‘Here William tellep a magel tale 
wipoute evidence, and Ranulphus' his resouns, pat he mevep ajenst 
Gaufridus and Arthur, scholde non clerke moove pat can knowe an argu- 
ment, for it followep it nou3t.’* Now what are Trevisa’s reasons for uphold- 
ing Geoffrey’s authority against Higden? They are three: 


1. Even the Evangelists give varying accounts of the life of Christ. Yet 
nobody could challenge the veracity of St. John, because his account does 
not tally with or enlarge on St. Luke’s or the others. Consequently it is 
no disproof of Geoffrey’s veracity that his account of Arthur’s exploits fails 
to tally with that of other writers, ‘specialliche of som writers of stories’ 
who ‘were Arthur his enemies’.’ Pretty clearly this last shaft is aimed at 
William of Newburgh, and other writers hostile to the ‘British hope’. 

2. If there is no documentary evidence for the names of Frollo, Lucius, 
or Leo outside Geoffrey, that is no good reason to doubt Geoffrey’s 
veracity ‘seppe pat ofte an officer, kyng, oper emperour hap many dyvers 
names, and is diverseliche i-nempned in many dyvers londes’.* It is difficult 
to imagine what Trevisa tries to convey; it is not unlikely that he was think- 
ing of similarities between Gilda’s and Bede’s account of Aurelius Ambro- 
sianus and Geoffrey’s Arthur, especially as he had just translated references 
to the absence of Arthurian matter in their works.’ Moreover he may well 
have thought of characters both in history (Octavianus-Augustus) and in 
romance to whom his remark applies. That he tended to confuse history 
and romance much more than Higden, in whom legentium delectatio or 
propru sanguinis exaltatio are sharply contrasted with omnes antiqui veraces 
et famosi historici,s becomes clear from his third reason in support of 
Geoffrey. 

3. Even if Geoffrey had never spoken of Arthur, ‘many noble naciouns 
spekep of Arthur and of his nobil dedes’.® It seems pretty certain that 
Trevisa took Arthurian romance, not only of the Brut family but also of 
the ‘Mort Artu’ class, considerably more seriously than Higden. 


In conclusion he admits, rather ruefully, it seems, that many of the stories 
told about Arthur, especially those about his return, are ‘magel tales’, but— 
and this is Trevisa’s summing up—‘Sop sawes beep nevere pe wors pey 
madde men telle magel tales’. Fundamentally, then, Geoffrey’s accounts 


? William of Malmesbury and Higden respectively. 
2 Polychronicon, v. 337. 3 Ibid., p. 339. * Ibid. 
5 Ibid., pp. 335, 337- ® Ibid., p. 339. 7 Ibid. 
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of Arthur were for Trevisa ‘sop sawes’, accepted without recourse to 
critical method, and bolstered up by reference to works deriving from 
Geoffrey, and thus in no way helpful in assessing his veracity. 

One wonders whether the curiously different reaction to Geoffrey in the 
cases of Higden and Trevisa is not due fundamentally to the fact that 
Higden, the Benedictine monk of St. Werburgh, Chester, had, as far as 
we know, no possible Celtic axe to grind, and was free to concentrate with- 
out any possible side-issues on the meritorious task of compilation. Of 
Trevisa’s early life we know sufficient to make it likely that, turbulent 
Cornishman as he was, he felt it his duty to defend the authenticity of 
Geoffrey and, by implication, that of Arthur against belittling Englishmen. 
There is bad temper in Trevisa’s censure of Higden, a temper not altogether 
out of keeping with the spirit of his lively introduction to his translation 
of the Polychronicon. If, finally, we remember that Arthur remained a 
national hero in Wales as late as the sixteenth century, there seems no good 
reason why a fourteenth-century Cornishman should not have shown his 
teeth at what he must have felt a vilification of a Celtic hero, the paragon 
of knighthood, especially if he moved as Trevisa did at Berkeley Castle, 
in a feudal and not a monastic atmosphere. This social distinction between 
Higden and Trevisa very probably reinforces the Celtic complex. 


IV 


Roughly one hundred years separate Trevisa’s version of the Poly- 
chronicon and Caxton’s edition (in print) of Trevisa’s translation and of the 
Morte Darthur. It is of no little interest, therefore, to compare Caxton’s 
position with that of Higden and Trevisa. To begin with, it is well to 
remember that Caxton’s view of history does not differ materially from 
that of Higden, even though in the latter’s definition of the value of history 
there is more medieval scholastic learning. Trevisa points out in Poly- 
chronicon, lib. i, ch. i: 


‘For in pe makynge of bookes of stories, pat is to us i-sent and byquepe by grete 
besynesse of pe writers of cronicles, blasep and schynep clerliche pe ri3t rule of 
pewes, ensaumple of leuynge, clensynge of goodnes, pe metynge of pe pre waies 
of pe pre vertues of deuynyte, and pe metynge of foure weies of pe foure chief 
vertues of pewes of real clopynge.”' 


* Polychronicon, i. 5: ‘pe metynge of pe pre . . . clopynge.’ This translation of Higden’s 
compact phrase ‘trivium quoque theologicarum virtutum et quadrivium cardinalium 
trabearum’ (ibid., p. 4) is a good example of Trevisa’s serious effort at finding idiomatic 
English phrases for his Latin original. As he says himself in his preface to the translation 
of the Polychronicon: ‘In somme place I shall sette word for worde. . . . And in somme place 
I must sette a reson for a worde and telle what it meanep’ (quoted from N. S. Aurner, 
Caxton [London, 1926], p. 146). We are back indeed with Alfred, who points out exactly 
the same criteria of translation in his introductory letter to the Cura Pastoralis: ‘hwilum 
word be worde, hwilum andgit of andgiete’. 
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Compare with this Caxton’s 


‘Grete thankynges lawde and honoure we merytoryously ben bounde to yelde 
and offre unto wryters of hystoryes / whiche gretely have prouffyted oure mortal 
lyf / that shew unto the reders and herers by the ensamples of thynges passyd / 
what thynge is to be desyred / And what is to be eschewed / For those thynges 
whiche oure progenytours by the taste of bytterness and experyment of grete 
ieopardyes have enseygned / admonested and enformed us excluded fro such 
peryllys / to knowe what is prouffytable to oure lyf / and acceptable / and what 
is unprouffytable and to be refused.”’ 


This is but another way of asserting the essentially medieval view of history 
as a veracious compendium of moral examples, a guide to virtuous life, 
especially for the benefit of kings and statesmen. Caxton is especially 
insistent on the educational value of history, which, like Higden—Trevisa, 
he compares with the similar function of poetry, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Again he echoes the Polychronicon, although Higden seems a little 
uncertain as to the relative value of poetry and history as memorials of 
worthy deeds: 

‘Writinge of poetes is more worthy to preisynge of emperoures pan al pe welpe 
of pis worlde, and riches pat pey welde while pey were alyue. For storie is 
wytnesse of tyme, mynde of lyf, messager of eldness; story weldep passyng 
doynges, story puttep forp hire professoures.’ 


As against this apparent confusion of (epic and tragic) poetry and history, 
Caxton asserts: 


‘And also yf /the terryble feyned Fables of Poetes* have moche styred and 
moeued men to pyte / and conseruynge of Justyce / How moche more is to be 
supposed / that Historye assertryce of veryte / and as moder of alle philosophye / 
moeuynge our maners to vertue / reformeth and reconcyleth ner hande alle thoos 
men / whiche thurgh the infyrmyte of oure mortal nature hath ledde the mooste 
parte of theyr lyf in Ocyosyte and myspended theyr tyme passed right soone oute 
of Remembraunce / of whiche lyf and deth is egal oblyvyon.” 


History, so Caxton makes clear, has ‘moeued ryght noble knyghtes to 
deserve eternal laude whiche foloweth them for their vyctoryous merytes’.* 
But history, to fulfil its moral task, must be true; its form may be that of 
verse, but as long as the matter bears the seal of truth it is praiseworthy 
history, not feigned poetry.5 


* Caxton’s Preface to Polychronicon (N. S. Aurner, op. cit., p. 288). 

2 In the Arthurian context one is forcibly reminded of Giraldus’s fabulosi Britones et 
eorum cantores fingere solebant and William of Newburgh’s partim ab altis constat esse con- 
ficta. Indeed, one could think of worse starting-points for a general theory of the relation- 
ship between poetry and history than Arthurian criticism. 

3 N.S. Aurner, op. cit., p. 290. * Ibid., p. 291. 

5 Caxton’s introduction to his Godfrey of Boloyne (as indeed his prefaces to all his other 
historical or pseudo-historical books, e.g. to Charles The Grete and to The Recuyell of the 
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This high moral conviction of the use of history goes a long way to 
explain Caxton’s curiously half-hearted preface to the Morte Darthur. Was 
there, so he must have asked himself, any truth in Malory’s book, or was 
this a case of a ‘terryble feyned’ fable of poets, in which case it would be 
morally wrong to print it as a companion to such professedly historical 
volumes as the Recuyell (1475), the History of Fason (1477), the Godfrey of 
Boloyne (1481), or the Polycronicon (1482)? There must have been con- 
siderable doubt in Caxton’s mind, as is clear from his answer to certain 
gentlemen who asked him to print the Morte Darthur : “To whom I answered 
that divers men hold opinion that there was no such Arthur, and that all 
such books as been made of him be feigned and fables, because that some 
chronicles make of him no mention.’' We realize how genuinely troubled 
Caxton must have felt, troubled enough to make us recall Higden’s ‘mirantur 
multi quomodo veritatem de eo [sc. Arthuro] praedicantur’.? As in Higden’s 
time, there must have existed two schools of thought about Arthur in the 
fifteenth century; Caxton’s doubts, so like Higden’s in their wish for 
corroborative documentary evidence, are allayed by his customers very 
much in the way of Trevisa’s bad-tempered attack on Higden. “Whereto, 
they answered, and one in special said, that in him that should say or think 
that there never was such a King called Arthur might well be aretted great 
folly and blindness.’ There is annoyance in the tone of this reply, and 
when the gentleman in question condescends to give Caxton proofs for 
Arthur’s authenticity, he refers to the Polychronicon account of Arthur's 
exhumation‘ and to certain Arthurian relics, not to independent historical 
corroboration. Caxton in the end gives in: “Then all these things aforesaid 
alleged, I could not well deny but that there was such a noble King named 
Arthur.’’ Yet even in his acquiescence one cannot help detecting a last 
lingering spark of ironical scepticism. He finds consolation in the un- 
doubted moral value of Malory’s book, even here with a last mental reserva- 
tion: ‘And for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to read in, but 
for to give faith and belief that all is true that is contained herein, ye be 
at your liberty: but all is written for our doctrine, and for to beware that 


Historyes of Troye) is particularly revealing in this connexion. Among history’s functions 
is ‘tempryse and accomplysshe enterpryses and werkes of gloryous meryte to lyve in 
remembraunce perpetual / ffor as it is so that thystoryographes have wreton many a 
noble hystorye as wel in metre as in prose. By whiche thactes and noble fayttes of thauncyent 
conquerours ben had in remembraunce and remayne in grete large / and aourned volumes / 
and so shal abyde in perpetuel memorye to thentente that gloryous Prynces and hye men 
of noble and vertuouse courage shold take ensample tempryse werkys leeful and honneste’ 
(N. S. Aurner, op. cit., p. 250). 

* Morte Darthur, ed. A. W. Pollard (London, 1920), i, p. x. 

2 Polychronicon, v. 334. 3 Morte Darthur, i, p. x. 

* He wisely omits any reference to Higden’s sceptical views. 
5 Ibid., p. xi. 
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we fall not to vice nor sin, but to exercise and follow virtue.’' We do not 
know whether such modified acceptance of Arthur satisfied the sharp- 
tongued gentleman. Quite apart from the alluring possibility of his having 
been a Welshman or a Cornishman with an implicit belief in Arthur, may 
he not have felt that Caxton, in spite of his often-repeated lip-service to the 
ideals of knighthood, was a mechanic taking upon himself to sit in judge- 
ment on the paragon of chivalry, dismissing as an idle tale all that an older 
generation felt to be a truthful account of the old order? Such a view would 
at least connect Caxton’s preface more fully with the Morte Darthur and its 
aspirations. 


 Ibid., p. xii. 





EDMUND SPENSER’S GOWN AND SHILLING 
By Douc tas HAMER 


HE stock-in-trade of the modern biographer of Spenser includes a 
statement to the effect that the author of The Faerie Queene came 
from an impoverished London branch of the wealthy, ennobled Spenser 
family of Northamptonshire, and that, as a boy at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School in London, and later as a student at Cambridge, the future poet 
had to be assisted with gifts of money and clothing. De Selincourt 
embroiders the legend into the statement that Spenser’s father ‘received 
bounties’ for the ‘maintenance’ not only of the young poet, but of his 
(mythical) brother John at both school and college.’ Grosart, one of the 
two originators of the legendary assistance (to such an extent), is, however, 
somewhat subdued about the ‘assistance’ given to Spenser at school, con- 
tenting himself with numbering Spenser among the thirty-one scholars in 
‘scholls aboute London’ who ‘shared the alms-money of [Robert] Nowell’? 
The evidence for the ‘assistance’ or ‘maintenance’ or ‘bounties’ is 
afforded by a late sixteenth-century manuscript book of accounts, reprinted 
by Grosart as The Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell (priv. ptd., 
1877).3 These accounts record the expenditure of money orally bequeathed 
in 1569 by Robert Nowell, Queen’s Attorney of the Court of Wards, to the 
Grammar School of Middleton, Lancashire, to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and, after the payment of ‘hys debts, legacies, and funeralls’, to ‘the poore’. 
The account-book records how Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
brother of the deceased, carried out those oral instructions, delivered to 
him only six hours before the attorney passed away in his chamber in 
Gray’s Inn, 6 February 1568/9. 

Spenser scholars know that the young poet was one of thirty-one scholars 
in London who received a gown each, under the terms of the bequest, he 
then being one of six scholars of the Merchant Taylors’ School who so 
benefited. The six scholars (this is a small point which has been overlooked) 
also received a shilling each at or about the same time. On 28 April 1569, 
‘at his gowynge to Penbrocke Hall in Chambridge’, where he matriculated 
on 20 May 1569, Spenser received a gift of 10s. On 7 November 1570, he 
and another Pembroke man, Richard Laugher, received 6s. each. On 
24 April 1571 Spenser received a further 2s. 6d. In all, in the two years 
April 1569 to April 1571 Spenser received from the Nowell fund 19s. 6d. 


! The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. J. C. Smith and E. de Selincourt (London, 
1912), p. Vii. 2 Spenser, Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (1882), i. 13. 

3 References below are to this printed edition, although the folio numbers of the manu- 
script are given. 
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and a gown—no great argument in favour of poverty when the account- 
book reveals that payments to scholars in both Cambridge and Oxford went 
on steadily until 1580, when the fund was exhausted. 

In the matter of chronology it is clear that, since he matriculated on 
20 May 1569 at Cambridge, only three and a half months after Nowell died, 
Spenser cannot be said to have received ‘maintenance’ and ‘bounties’ from 
the Nowell bequest while he was at Merchant Taylors’ School. At school 
he received only a gown and a shilling, and in the interval between leaving 
school and going to Cambridge he received 10s. After going to Cambridge 
he received 8s. 6d., and yet he was there, apparently, from 1569 to 1576. 

For these exaggerations Grosart, for once, is not wholly to be blamed; 
others, some of whom should have known better, have magnified Grosart’s 
deductions. Where Grosart erred most was in following the example set 
by R. B. Knowles, who discovered the account-book while examining the 
manuscripts of Colonel Towneley, of Towneley Hall, Burnley, for the 
Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. In his 
Report Knowles extracted the items dealing with Spenser (overlooking the 
item recording the payment of the shilling), and though he was able to 
show, for the first time, that the accounts proved that Spenser had attended 
the Merchant Taylors’ School before going to Pembroke Hall, he over- 
looked the context, especially of the gown and shilling entries. Grosart 
followed blindly, and everybody else seems to have followed Grosart. 

A book of accounts, however, should be read like a novel, for it has a 
story to tell. Sometimes the story is a simple one, but sometimes it is com- 
plicated and difficult. Gobbets, as many of us know, do not reveal the 
nature of the whole work from which they are taken. Back in its context 
this gown gobbet recovers its value, and it shows that Spenser received his 
gown, and his shilling, while he was at the Merchant Taylors’ School, not 
because he was so poor that he was in need of clothing of a kind to make him 
outwardly respectable, but because he was one of six representatives sent 
from his school to take part in the funeral procession of Robert Nowell 
on its way to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where Nowell was buried. Three other 
schools also sent six scholars each, and St. Paul’s School was allowed, or 
invited, to send seven. Thirty-one scholars from five London schools thus 
took part in the funeral procession. The account-book records them as 
shown on p. 220. 

Taken by itself this extract from the account-book signifies nothing more 
than that gowns, of an unspecified ‘new colour’, were given to thirty-one 
scholars chosen from five London schools, and that the scholars were 
described as ‘poor’. Among the names will be seen that of Hakluyt. If, 
however, we analyse the section of the manuscript in which this item appears 
its purport becomes clearer. 
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[fol. 25] 
ee geven Willm Sadler Scholer of poulls scholle) 
scholler{s) of ij yardes & di, at v® viij4 the yarde . . 
the scholls Nycholes Smithe 
London in Willm husnis 
numbr xexith Edmund Levisns 
Jefree morgane iij'+ xixs ij’ 
Robte Russell 
Anthony Egliefild schollers of ae schole for 


xij yardes di, 





Edmunde spenser §— 

Rychard Bitese 

George hunte 

Thoms Curley iij't xvs 

henry Ive 

Gregory Donnhill schollers of the M°chante xij yardes & 
Taylers schole xij yardes di. at vj* the yarde §__ 


§ 
§ 


Scholleres* at St 
Anthonys schole xij yardes di at vj* the yarde § 





[fol. 25>] 

Rogere Thackwell § 
George Etheridge 
John hodlie 
George Tayler 
Wylim Adlington 
Thoms harryson scholleres of the 

grammar schole of St Savyours 


xij yardes & a half at vj* the yarde § —_______ 
horne § 
hedge 
Beamounte 
Driwood 
Willoughbye 
hackluyte schollers of Westm’ 
schole xij yardes & a half at vij** the yarde § 











Gownes of the newe 
collore to poor +, Clothe for the same 
schollers as appereth ete gownes [erasure] }xix'' x* vj4 
[erasure] xxxj yardes Ixv w™ coste 
* This should be either 2} yards at 5s. 8d. a yard, cost 14s. 2d., or 2 yards at 5s. 8d., 


cost 115. 4d. 2 The names of the scholars of St. Anthony’s contingent are not recorded. 
3 This must be an error for vj5. 
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The manuscript is defective at the beginning, the first sixteen leaves 
being missing. The following analysis therefore begins at f. 17. 


ff. 17-17": black gowns ‘geuen to the porrer sorte’, forty-one in number: 
includes five clergymen. 
f, 18: money given to Robert Nowell’s servants and kinsmen to buy 
hose and caps. 
‘Blacke Gowens geuen to certen woomen of welthe in numbr 10’. 
The names include Towneleys and Nowells. 
black gowns given to 29 of ‘the porrer sorte of Womene’. 
: blank. 

: gowns of the new colour given to the very poor: names of these 
poor and of the Merchant Tailors who made their gowns. There 
were in all 252 gowns plus two gowns supplied to two men, not 
numbered, whose names appear at the head of the list. One of 
these received two and a half yards at 5/8 the yard, total cost 
14/2; the other received a gown of two and a half yards, the 
price stated to be at 6/8 the yard, total cost 15/10, but there is a 
mistake here. 

Ignoring the fact that the Merchant Tailors named were all 
London men, Grosart, p. 11, very stupidly asserted that the 
names of the poor men given in this list were those of men who 
lived in and round Burnley." Some names of poor men (or 
women) are noted as of London or Hadham; except for the 
latter probably all were of London. 

payments to tailors for the making of gowns, at 1/- each gown. 

two individual payments for gowns at 1/- each. 

“To Nycholas Benall for makinge of vij gownes for seven scholleres 
of poulls scholl as by the accquitance more at lardge apperethe 
+ 04M 

payment for making 15 more poor men’s gowns. 

: names of scholars from the five schools, as given above. 

: black coats given to gentlemen’s servants, and partly to the poor: 
total, 64. 

Among those mentioned are three servants of ‘M* Secritorie 
cicill’; two servants of the Attorney-General, Sir Gilbert 
Gerard; one servant of ‘my L. of London’; one of ‘my L. of 
Salisbury’ (both bishops); with others of less rank. 

f. 27: repeats entry on f. 18. 

f. 27>: blank. 

f. 28: coats and shoes, &c., given to the fathers of poor children (for the 
children). 

f. 28>: blank. 


f. 29: various large payments. 


* Students of Spenser will recognize in this another aspect of Grosart’s insistence on a 
Lancastrian origin for Spenser, although that theory was not concocted by him. 
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f. 30: payments to officials of St. Paul’s for attending the service, and for 
cleaning and preparing the cathedral. 

f. 30>: payments to the parson of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and to the vicar 
of Hendon, apparently for parochial services held on the day 
of the funeral: Robert Nowell was a member of these parishes, 

Sgt: payments to the heralds, and to the painter of the coat armour, 
escutcheons, &c. 

f. 315-32: payments for the funeral dinner. 


The accounts then continue with payments for the marriages of poor girls, 
beginning 17 October 1571. This, together with the long list of payments 
to Oxford and Cambridge scholars, and the enormous list of gifts of cloth 
to relatives and parishioners in Lancashire, where the Nowells originated, 
is beyond our present purpose, which is to suggest that the accounts 
recorded in ff. 17—32° are mainly, though perhaps not entirely, those of the 
funeral arrangements, and that the lost folios, ff. 1-16, were concerned 
with these also. All the persons named or indicated in the surviving section, 
ff. 17-32”, must have taken part in the funeral procession or service, and, 
after the manner of the more resplendent Elizabethan and Jacobean funerals, 
those in the procession were provided with gowns, the poor men (and 
women, if present) also receiving a small sum of money for attending. Such 
a payment is here recorded on f. 32°; they received 6d. each, which, con- 
sidering the time that must have been occupied, especially by the funeral 
sermon, seems somewhat niggardly. 

The fact that both the 254 poor men and the 31 scholars took part in the 
funeral procession is indicated by two items noted above. The list of poor 
men is headed by two men not numbered; the list of thirty scholars is 
headed by one scholar of St. Paul’s whose name stands above the six others 
provided by that school, which is first in that list. The two men, and the 
single scholar, were clearly the leaders of their respective sections of the 
procession. The former were technically called, in the formal Elizabethan 
funeral arrangements, the anteambulones pauperum, ‘the conductors of the 
poor’, as they are named in the account of the funeral procession of Sir 
Philip Sidney : the single scholar was the anteambulo scholarum. The record 
of Sidney’s funeral states that the conductors of the poor in his funeral 
procession wore short coats, deep crowned hats, large quilled ruffs, and 
carried swords at their sides, and long staves in their hands: the poor who 
followed them wore long gowns, provided out of the deceased’s estate, 
some in short round hats, others in caps or bonnets, with staves. There can 
be no doubt then that the 252 poor men named in this section of the Nowell 
accounts were the poor who walked in the funeral procession, led by their 
two conductors ; and there can be equally no doubt that the scholars, led by 
a single conductor, perhaps the senior boy from St. Paul’s, also walked in 
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the procession, clad in gowns provided out of the estate, and given a 
shilling each for doing the job. 

And it was because he was one of his school’s representatives at the 
funeral of Robert Nowell that Spenser, like Hakluyt, who attended from 
Westminster School, received his gown of the new colour (whatever that 
was, but it was neither black nor white’) and a shilling while he was at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, not because he was poor, required ‘maintenance’ 
or ‘bounties’ or any other pseudo-romantic construction. It is true that the 
marginal heading talks of ‘carteyn poor schollers of the scholls aboute 
London’, and the summary at the end of the item mentions ‘Gownes of 
the newe collore to poor schollers’, but since Robert Nowell was one of the 
wealthiest men in England at that time the majority of people in the 
country must have been poor by comparison. Moreover, in educational 
matters we still are face to face with the old problem of the scholares 
pauperes et indigentes, and the best explanation of this problem is that given 
by Prof. R. S. Rait, Historiographer Royal for Scotland, in Mediaeval 
England. He is speaking of the public schools—Winchester and Eton, and 
later of Harrow and Rugby: 


For whom were such endowed schools intended? Certain phrases in early 
statutes have led to considerable misapprehension in this connexion. Mr. Leach 
has pointed out how the expression pauperes et indigentes, as applied to Wyke- 


ham’s schoolboys at Winchester, was necessitated by the legatine constitution 
forbidding the appropriation of churches except for the good of the poor. In 
order to carry out his schemes for the endowment of Winchester, it was necessary 
for the founder to speak of his scholars as pauperes: but, in point of fact, they 
might possess what was, in those days, the considerable income of five marks 
annually. Similarly, there can be little doubt that, at its foundation, Eton was 
not intended for others than the conventionally ‘poor’ students, and there is a 
clause in the original statutes forbidding the reception of the sons of villeins into 
college. The free grammar schools of the towns, in like manner, were intended 
for the free tuition of some or all of the boys of the neighbourhood, i.e. largely 


for the class which now [1924] uses them, and not for the pauperes et indigentes 
in the modern sense.” 


This then is the explanation why in these accounts the scholars were 
‘poor’ ; they were only conventionally so. They, and this includes Spenser, 


? What the ‘new colour’ was I have failed to discover, but Robert Nowell’s brother and 
executor, Alexander, Dean of St. Paul’s, had strong views on the subject of funeral black. 
In his own will, dated 8 January 1592, he directed that ‘at the time of my burial, if that 
shall happen to be in London, fifty poor men shall have every of them a gown of cloth of 
the price of twenty shillings every gown of any colour saving black for that is least durable’. 
Dean Nowell may, indeed, have chosen the ‘new colour’ in preference to black on the 
occasion of his brother’s funeral for the same reason. On the other hand, these accounts 
show that black gowns were given to women of wealth and to servants in wealthy house- 
holds. 2 Mediaeval England (Oxford, 1924), p. 448. 
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were not necessarily poor in the modern sense of the term. The word 
pauperes, as applied to scholars, descended from the Middle Ages to Eliza- 
bethan times and was translated ‘poor’. Indeed, if Spenser as a school- 
boy had been really poor he could not have entered the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, even though that was ‘free’: he would have been compelled to go 
to Christ’s Hospital, which was the charity educational institution, or to 
have gone to a dame’s school, or to have been content with what he could 
pick up. This explanation means, of course, that Spenser may have come 
from quite a comfortable middle-class, though not wealthy, family. That 
he came from one notably poor, in the modern sense, is almost certainly not 
true, even though he matriculated at Pembroke Hall as a sizar. Even in 
this connexion it is noteworthy that the lurid pictures of the life of the 
sizar, applied to Spenser at Cambridge, are all drawn from the eighteenth 
century, by which time the status of the sizar appears to have degenerated 
considerably. If Spenser had been so dreadfully poor at Cambridge as 
some of his biographers like to portray he could have drawn more from the 
Nowell bequest. Other Cambridge students did : Spenser drew only 8s. 6d., 
besides the ros. he received on going up. This does not look like extreme 
poverty: it only looks like moderate means. 

Nor is the argument here advanced from Mediaeval England, drawn 
though it may be from a consideration of conditions at Winchester and 
Eton, beside the point, for the first item on f. 71, which records payments 
‘Geven to poor Schollers of Dyvers gramare Scholles’, is the significant 
entry: 

To Amos bedforde scholler of Eatone_. ‘ : : . # 


Another appears later [f. 72]: 
To the yonger of m*™ harrysonns sonnes scholler of eaton o* |... .... 4 
cosine, the xv‘ of June A° is7i - ‘ "hi my 
Yet it is in this list that the payments to Spenser at Cambridge, which are 
used to prove the poverty of the poet as a young man, appear: 
f. 71: 28 Aprill 1569 
To Edmond spensore scholler of the m®chante tayler scholl* [error 
for schole] at his gowinge to penbrocke hall in chambridge 
Geven to sex poor schollers of the m®chante — schole w** aps vj' 


gownes ; ; 7 
f. 72: To Edmonde Spensere oe xxiii of aprill AP is7i . ij* vj? 
f. 75: 7 Novébris 1570 

To Richard Langher and Edmond Spenser / towe poore scholars of esa | 


Pembrock haule vj* a peace in the whole xij*. by the handes of 
M’* Thomas Newce felow of the same howse 


In these accounts the real poor are apparently those described as the ‘very poor’. 
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Even here Spenser is still in the good company of Eton, for the preceding 
item is 
To m* harrysonnes sonne w™ wente from eatone to chambrydge . x* 


The latter received further payments, but not Spenser. We are now left 
with this problem: if scholars of Eton, who, as we have seen, must not be 
described as ‘poor’ in the modern sense, could be described as ‘poor’ in the 
Elizabethan scholastic sense when receiving a grant from a bequest fund, 
how can Spenser at school and college, described as ‘poor’ in the same 
account, be accepted as ‘poor’ in the modern sense? 

At all events, the gift of a gown and a shilling to Spenser while at school 
was certainly not because of either scholastic or real poverty, but was due 
to the fact that he attended the funeral of Robert Nowell as one of the 
representatives of his school. As his name appears first in the list from that 
school he was probably the senior boy of the contingent, perhaps, indeed, 
the senior boy of the school. 





SAMUEL DANIEL AS HISTORIAN 
By May McKisack 


OPULAR history has a long ancestry in England. Its roots may be 

traced in the Middle Ages, and ever since the printing-press began to 
bring literature within the reach of a widening circle of readers ‘General’ 
or ‘Complete’ histories of England have found a steady market; nor have 
authors been wanting to satisfy the public taste. Sometimes, like Robert 
Brady, these have been scholars who deliberately set themselves to present 
their knowledge in readable form: sometimes they have been indefatigable 
compilers, like Thomas Carte; sometimes men of affairs, like Sir William 
Temple; sometimes poets, like Milton, or novelists, like Smollett; some- 
times philosophers, like Hume.' If the majority of them made little or no 
original contribution to knowledge, if their facts were not always accurate, 
their works are none the less interesting because in them we find preserved 
those generally held historical conceptions which were in part productive 
of and in part consequent on the political thinking of their several genera- 
tions. Samuel Daniel has his place in this long succession of historical 
writers. Poet and man of letters, he, like Milton, was moved to attempt 
an essay in English history in his latter years. His unpretentious volume 
which to-day has passed into oblivion was among the first of many attempts 
at concise and readable treatment of a vast subject. As a pioneer work in 
this field it is well worth re-examination and, as I hope to show, it possesses 
intrinsic merits which go far to uphold and explain the reputation it enjoyed 
in the seventeenth century. 

Daniel made no great claims for himself as historian, and his History of 
England, though it was widely appreciated in the century following his 
death, has been little read or commended since that time. Daniel is classed 
with the poets, not with the antiquaries, and by the standards of the latter 
he was not, indeed, a deeply learned man. Though, if Wood? is to be 
believed, his interest in English history went back to his undergraduate 
days at Magdalen, it was not until he was in his fifties that he published his 
History of England, his last important prose work. It is a slim and modest 
volume by contrast with the weighty folios of Holinshed and Speed. Daniel 
brought no new material to light and though he had access to some of 


* Brady, Complete History of England (1685-17700) ; Carte, History of England (1747-55); 
Temple, Introduction to the History of England (1695); Milton, History of Britain (1670); 
Smollett, Complete History of England (1757-65); Hume, History of England (1754-62). 

* Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 268. ‘His geny being more prone to easier and 
smoother studies, than in pecking and hewing at logic, he left the university without the 
honour of a degree and exercised it much in English history and poetry.’ 
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Cotton’s manuscripts the bulk of his work is derived from printed sources 
many of which had been first published in his own lifetime. In his prefaces‘ 
he makes it clear that his object is not to disclose the hitherto undiscovered 
but to interpret what is already familiar to the learned and to present this 
interpretation in concise form to the general reader. He is concerned with 
‘the obseruation of those necessary circumstances and inferences which the 
History naturally ministers’ and with the weaving together of material 
which has long lain ‘dispersed in confused peeces’. The qualifications 
which the author claims for himself are, first, a lifelong interest in the 
subject, ‘hauing spent much of my best understanding in this part of 
humane Learning, Historie’; secondly, knowledge of men and affairs, ‘it 
hath bene in my fortune (besides conference with men of good experience) 
to haue seene many of the best discourses, negotiations, instructions and 
relations of the generall affaires of the World’; and, thirdly, respect for 
truth, ‘the Reader shall be sure to be payd with no counterfeit Coyne but 
such as shal haue the Stampe of Antiquity, the approbation of Testimony 
and the allowance of Authority, so farre as I shall proceed herein’. Daniel’s 
motive was patriotic. He desired to serve his country by preserving the 
names of her great men and, in particular, of her great men of ation from 
undeserved oblivion. There is, he writes, no nation 

whose Ancestors haue done more worthy things, both at home and abroad; 
especially for matter of war. For since the Romans, no one people hath fought 
so many battailes prosperously. And therfore out of the tender remorse to see 
these men much defrauded of their glory so deerely bought and their affaires 
confusedly deliuered, 1 was drawne (though the least able for such a worke) to 


make this aduenture . . . and perhaps, by my example induce others of better 
abilities to undergoe the same.” 


The sentiments are commonplace enough; and the modesty of Daniel’s 
disclaimers must be held partly responsible for the otherwise almost in- 
explicable neglect of his historical work. For he was no mere collector and 
abbreviator of other men’s opinions. Though much less deeply read than 
many of his learned contemporaries he was what few of them could claim 
to be—a natural historian, endowed with a rare sense of the past and with 
an intuitive understanding (almost unique in that age) of the limitations 
of historical knowledge. The shrewd judgements of character and lucid 
analyses of historical situations which are packed into his one small volume 
suggest that the poet Daniel was an historian manqué who found his voca- 
tion too late in life to develop his talents to the full. 

Daniel planned a History of England in three sections. The first was to 
cover the period from the earliest times to the end of the reign of Stephen; 


* Complete Works of Samuel Daniel, ed. A. B. Grosart (1896), iv. 75-83. 
? Ibid. 76. 
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the second was to run from 1154 to 1485; the third to deal with the Tudor 
age. Since the book was intended to be easily readable by men who were 
not scholars, ‘seeing it concernes them most to know the generall affaires 
of England who haue least leasure to read them’, since it was to furnish ‘an 
un-interrupted deliuery of the especiall Affaires of the Kingdome (without 
imbroyling the memory of the Reader)’, documentary evidence was to be 
reserved for an Appendix which was to contain ‘all Treaties, Letters, 
Articles, Charters, Ordinances, Intertaynments, prouisions of Armies, 
businesses of Commerce, with other passages of State appertayning to our 
History’. The project was unfortunately never brought to completion. 
The first section to 1154, with a dedication to Rochester, was printed in 
small quarto by Nicholas Okes in 1612 and reprinted in the following year 
for the Company of Stationers. A new edition, dedicated to Queen Anne, 
with a continuation to 1377, appeared in folio in 1617 or 1618, some two 
years before Daniel’s death.' The remainder of the History was never 
printed nor, so far as is known, written and, apart from several references 
to it in the printed text, there is no trace of the promised Appendix. What 
we have is a continuous History of England to the end of the reign of 
Edward III. Folio reprints appeared in 1621, 1626, and 1634, and such 
was the popularity of the work that, two years later, one John Trussel 
published it with a continuation of his own to 1461. The continuation was 
generally deemed unsatisfactory? and was re-written by White Kennet in 
1706. Since that date, Daniel’s History has been only once re-edited. 
A. B. Grosart printed it among his Complete Works for private circulation 
in 1896. Grosart’s edition is merely a reissue of that of 1626, no attempt 
being made by the editor either to trace Daniel’s sources or to estimate the 
value of his historical judgements. 

The circumstances of Daniel’s life made it inevitable that his History 
should be, in some sense, the work of a courtier. Though born of a middle- 
class family in an age when the patronage system was breaking down, he 
had been singularly fortunate in his patrons. The Countess of Pembroke, 
to whose son, William Herbert, he had acted as tutor, ‘first incourag’d or 
framed’ him in the writing of verse, and it was probably at Wilton that he 
made the acquaintance of Fulke Greville, who inspired his poem Muso- 
philus. Daniel lived for a time in the Yorkshire household of the Countess 


 H. Sellers, ‘Bibliography of the Works of Samuel Daniel’, Oxf. Bibl. Soc. Proceedings 
and Papers (1930), ii. 42-3. 

2 Hearne said of it that it ‘was so meanly perform’d by Mr Trussel & the Stile so wretched 
that there was a Necessity to have those Reigns new writ’. Collections, iii. 176. 

3 There is no full-length modern biography. Sir Sidney Lee contributed the article on 
Daniel to the D.N.B. Some interesting details relating to Daniel’s life are given by A. C. 
Sprague in his introduction to Samuel Daniel. Poems and a Defence of Ryme (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930). 
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of Clifford, to whom he dedicated his Octavia: Lord Mountjoy, afterwards 
Earl of Bedford, encouraged him to embark on his Civil Wars.' On the 
accession of James I he presented to the King a Panegyricke Congratulatorie 
which doubtless helped to win him entry to the Jacobean court. Though 
his tragedy Philotas (dedicated to Prince Henry) brought him under sus- 
picion on account of a supposed allusion to the Essex conspiracy, Daniel 
was able to clear himself, and he continued to play a large part in the 
preparation of masques and other elaborate festivals arranged for the 
entertainment of the Queen and her ladies. In 1604 he held the post of 
Inspector of the Children of the Revels to the Queen and three years later 
he describes himself as Groom of her Privy Chamber. Wood’s assertion 
that the Queen was ‘a favourer and encourager of his muse”? is supported 
by Daniel’s dedication to her of the 1618 edition of his History: 


which as it is a worke of mine appertaynes of right to your Majesty being for the 
most part done vnder your Roofe during my attendance vpon your Sacred 
Person.? 


In the epistle-dedicatory to the first instalment of the History he declares 
that he will think himself happy if his book should attract the attention 
of the King: 


and though in it selfe it shall not be worthy his leasure, yet will it bee much to the 
glory of his Reigne that in his daies there was a true History written: a liberty 
proper onely to Common-wealths and neuer permitted to Kingdomes but vnder 
good Princes. Vpon which liberty notwithstanding I will not usurpe but tread as 
tenderly on the graues of his magnificent Progenitors as possibly I can: knowing 
there may (in a kind) be Laesa Maiestas euen against dead Princes.‘ 


The History is the work of a courtier but not of a sycophant; and the 
balance between servile flattery and injudicious criticism is, on the whole, 
nicely held. If praises of King Cnut’ and of the valorous Scots® were well 
calculated to please the ears of the reigning monarchs, neither was without 
warrant in history ; and references to the ‘confusion and mischiefe’ attend- 
ing the advancement of ‘unworthy minions” and to the ‘vaine expences of 
apparell, (the note of a diseased time)’* must have been less acceptable. The 
independence of mind which led Daniel to withdraw from Court from time 
to time and ‘lye hid at his Garden-house in Old Street nigh London for 
some months together the more retiredly to enjoy the company of the 

* Works, ed. Grosart, i. 3. 2 Athenae Oxonienses, ii. 269. 

3 Works, iv. 79. * Ibid. 78. 

5 Ibid. 120-4. ® Ibid. v. 155-6. 

7 Ibid. 177. 

® Ibid. 105. The reference is to the marriage-feast of Henry III’s daughter Margaret. 


In Daniel’s own day the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine had 
cost the Exchequer £115,000 (Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1641, p. 156). 
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Muses” doubtless made it distasteful to him to distort his historical judge. 
ments in order to flatter kings. 

The early seventeenth century was a propitious period for the composi- 
tion of such a History as Daniel had in view. The past century had seen 
a great revival of antiquarian studies and the publication, both in England 
and abroad, of many of the sources indispensable to the historian of medieval 
England. Some of the classical authorities on which Daniel relies for the 
opening chapters of his book had been among the earliest products of the 
printing-press.* Gildas was edited by Polydore Vergil and the De Excidio 
was included in several subsequent editions of Patrologia. The revival of 
Anglo-Saxon studies came in the next generation.’ In this field, Arch- 
bishop Parker, Lawrence Nowell, and William Lambarde were among the 
pioneers. Under Parker’s patronage John Day set up an Anglo-Saxon press 
from which was issued, in 1568, Lambarde’s Archaionomia, a selection 
from the laws of the Saxon kings, many of which had been transcribed by 
Nowell from a manuscript in the possession of Sir William Cecil.* The 
collection is fragmentary and faulty but Lambarde’s was the only version of 
the Old English laws to be printed for a century. Asser’s life of Alfred, 
with a preface by Parker, had appeared four years earlier; Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History had been in print since 1473 and was many times reprinted. 
The principal /acuna in the printed sources for pre-Conquest history was 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. It was known to the antiquaries, and Lawrence 
Nowell transcribed it for Cecil in 1562, but it did not appear in print till 
Abraham Wheloc published it as an appendix to Bede in 1644. 

Meanwhile, a great pioneer work was being undertaken in the publica- 
tion of the medieval Latin chronicles. Here, again, Parker and his indefati- 
gable secretary, John Joscelin, were the prime movers though their work, 
as Madden has pointed out, probably owed much to the enthusiasm of 
Leland and Bale.’ Leland’s visitation of some of the greater religious houses 
at the time of the Dissolution had saved a number of valuable historical 
manuscripts from destruction, and Bale, in his conclusion to Leland’s 
Laboryouse Journey, had put forth a passionate plea for their publication.* 
Parker was a friend of Bale’s and it seems very likely that it was the memory 
of his enthusiasm which inspired him to publish the supposed ‘Matthew of 
Westminster’ (1567 and 1570), parts of Matthew Paris (1571), and Walsing- 


? Fuller, Worthies (1811), ii. 288. 

? Caesar, Commentaries (Rome, 1469); Tacitus, Agricola (Milan, c. 1482); Strabo, 
Geography (Venice, 1516). 

3 E. N. Adams, Old English Scholarship in England from 1566 to 1800 (Yale U.P., 1917). 

* R. Flower, ‘Lawrence Nowell and the Discovery of England’, Proc. of the Brit. Acad. 
xxi (1935), 10. 

5 Matthew Paris, Historia Anglorum (Rolls Series), i, Introd., pp. xix—xx. 

© The Laboryouse Journey of Fohn Leland (1549), sig. F6Y. 
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ham (1574). The Archbishop was a poor editor and his free interpolations 
and emendations render his editions almost worthless by modern critical 
standards. Nevertheless, a beginning had been made. Parker’s editions 
were followed by the collections of John Commelin, comprising Bede, 
Gildas, Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of Newburgh, an abridgement of 
Froissart, and part of William of Malmesbury’s De Gestis Regum.' In 1596 
Sir Henry Savile published Ethelwerd’s chronicle, the pseudo-Ingulph, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Hoveden, and the three historical works of William 
of Malmesbury,” and seven years later came Camden’s editions of Asser, 
Walsingham, William of Jumiéges, four of the works of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and the Vita Edwardi Secundi of Geoffrey le Baker, commonly 
ascribed to Thomas de la More.? 

Thus, by the time that Daniel came to write his History, a substantial 
number of medieval Latin chronicles was available in print and it was from 
these chronicles, supplemented by Lord Berners’s Froissart published in 
1525, that he drew the bulk of his material. For the Saxon and Norman 
periods his principal literary authority is William of Malmesbury, but he 
draws also from Hoveden and Henry of Huntingdon. The early history of 
Normandy and the Normans is taken mainly from William of Jumiéges. 
Hoveden and Wendover (whose chronicle was incorporated in that of 
Matthew Paris) are his main sources for the reigns of Henry II and 
Richard I, though he draws freely on Giraldus for the story of the conquest 
of Ireland. The history of the reigns of John and Henry III is taken mainly 
from the St. Albans chroniclers, Wendover and Paris, that of Edward I 
from ‘Matthew of Westminster’.* From 1299 Daniel begins to use Walsing- 
ham who, together with Froissart and Geoffrey le Baker, continues to be 
his principal authority for the reigns of Edward II and Edward III. The 


only unprinted chronicle on which he seems to have relied to any great 
extent is that of Rishanger, and for access to this he, like Speed, was almost 
certainly indebted to Cotton.5 

His project for an Appendix of piéces justificatives shows that Daniel 
recognized the importance of official and semi-official documents as well 


’ Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores Vetustiores ac Praecipui (Heidelberg, 1587). 

* Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedam (London, 1596). 

3 Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, Camrica a Veteribus Scriptis (Frankfurt, 1603). 

* Matthew of Westminster was a fictitious person. The chronicle ascribed to him was 
written partly at St. Albans and partly at Westminster (Hardy, Catalogue of Materials, 
iii, 313-26). 

5 The History contains a reference to ‘the ayde of the right worthy and well-deseruing 
knight Sir Robert Cotton, who out of his choyce and excellent store can best furnish this 
worke’ (v. 294). The best MSS. of the Chronica de duobus bellis of Rishanger and of the 
Liber Chronicorum which Bale ascribed to him are in the Cottonian collection (Hardy, 
op. cit., iii. 171, 248). Speed (History of Great Britaine, p. 537) has a marginal reference 
sub anno 1264 to ‘W. Rishager MS in Bibliotheca D. Rob. Cotton Baronetti’. 
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as of chronicles, and, though the Appendix was never printed, there is 
enough documentary material in the body of the History to show the lines 
upon which he worked. Many letters are transcribed in full. They are, 
writes Daniel, ‘the best peeces of History in the world and shewe vs more 
of the inside of affayres then any relations else’.' Much of the Becket 
correspondence, for example, is quoted in extenso from Hoveden. There 
are many references in the early chapters of the book to Lambarde’s 
Archaionomia. From Cotton Daniel probably gained access to the Dialogus 
de Scaccario, then generally believed to be the work of Gervase of Tilbury, 
Daniel, who uses it freely for the Norman and early Angevin periods, refers 
to it consistently as Tilburiensis, and the Cotton manuscript which he 
probably consulted bears in a contemporary hand the memorandum ‘This 
booke was made by G. Tilburiensis’.* References to the Statute Rolls are 
probably to Tottel’s Antiqua Statuta (1556), this being the edition of early 
statutes then most generally in use. 

For foreign affairs and Anglo-French relations in particular, Daniel 
supplemented Froissart and the Latin chronicles by reference to three well- 
known sixteenth-century French histories, the De Rebus Gestis Francorum, 
compiled by Paolo Emilio and first published in 1516; the Chronicon de 
Regibus Francorum of Jean du Tillet, first published in 1551 ; and Haillan’s 
Histoire de France, first published in 1576. These were the stock French 
histories of the day and Daniel’s references show that he, like Speed, drew 
freely upon them. He had made no independent study of foreign sources, 
and for details relating to French history he relies mainly upon secondary 
authors. 

Daniel was inevitably familiar with the standard Tudor histories though 
it was not his habit to rely on them to the neglect of original authorities. 
In his preface he refers to the collections of Polydore Vergil, Fabian, 
Grafton, Holinshed, Stow, and Speed, but his indebtedness to them appears 
to have been slight. From Speed he takes details of the marriages of King 
John’s children ;* from Holinshed, the profits drawn by Edward I from his 
silver-mines in Devon;5 from Stow, figures relating to some of the sub- 
sidies.° The critical temper of the whole work may have owed something 
to the example of Polydore Vergil, though Daniel is not very ready to 
borrow opinions from his contemporaries and immediate predecessors. 
His historical judgements are his own and are based on independent read- 


! Works, iv. 259. 

? Dialogus de Scaccario, ed. A. Hughes, C. G. Crump, and C. Johnson (Oxford, 1902), 
PP. 4, 9- 

3 Statutes of the Realm, i, Introd. 

* Works, v. 67; Speed, History of Great Britaine (1611), p. 507. 

5 Works, v. 170; Holinshed, Chronicles (1586), ii. 316. 

® Works, v. 158, 281; Stow, Annales (1592), pp. 309, 424. 
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ing of the sources. There is clear proof that he had seen Cotton’s Short 
View of the Long Life and Reign of Henry III, which was finished in 1614 
though not published till 1627." From it he took some references to the 
Close Rolls and to a royal charter ;? but it is noteworthy that Daniel’s treat- 
ment of this reign as a whole is quite independent of and much fuller than 
Cotton’s. 

As has already been suggested, it is the quality of his mind rather than 
the depth of his reading that lends Daniel distinction as an historiart. 
Among his learned contemporaries few possessed any glimmerings of his- 
torical imagination or any notion of historical criticism. Their curiosity 
was boundless, their power of discrimination feeble indeed. Turning the 
pages of their immense folios we find ourselves confronted with a strange 
mingling of legend and history. The activities of the mythical British kings 
occupy hardly less space than those of Henry II or Edward I ; the minutiae 
of antiquarian learning find a place beside strange tales of fiery comets, 
human monstrosities, and mystic prophecies culled from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth or from popular folk-lore. The Tudor historians have a charm of 
their own for the modern reader, but, though their superstitions are of a 
different character from those of their medieval predecessors, it is difficult 
to contend that their historical method is much farther advanced. The 
annalistic arrangement is maintained ; the past is still judged in the light of 
the present ; and in many of the writers of the period, most notably in Hall 
and Holinshed, misunderstanding of the Middle Ages is further enhanced 
by violent Protestant prejudice. There are, of course, exceptions. Polydore 
Vergil had learnt to read the more extravagant of the medieval chroniclers 
with a critical eye, though the reception given to his History shows how 
little his scepticism was to the liking of his contemporaries. Stow’s Annales 
are dispassionate, if dull. Speed had some notion of criticizing his sources 
but, though he rejects Brutus and the wilder of the Arthurian legends, he 
is at one with his predecessors in accepting the story of Joseph of Arima- 
thaea’s visit to Britain and in his belief that Ambrosius Aurelianus built 
Stonehenge.? 

It was not, indeed, easy, even had it been thought necessary, for the sub- 
jects of Elizabeth and James I to arrive at any true understanding of the 
Middle Ages. The men of the Renaissance had their own doubts and per- 
plexities, but when they looked back with uncertain longing to a happier past 
it was, if not to some mythical Age of Gold, to the world of classical antiquity 
or of the primitive Church. The popularity of the Shakespearian cycle of 


? Rishanger, Chronicle of the Barons’ Wars, ed. J. O. Halliwell (Camden Society), 
Pp. xxiii. 

? Works, v. 101, 126; Cotton, Short View, pp. 15, 20. 

> Speed, op. cit., pp. 202, 314-15. 
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historical plays may well have helped to deepen the tendency, for which 
Hall was largely responsible, to identify the whole medieval period with 
the recent past, with that age of civil discord from which England had 
emerged under the wise guidance of her Tudor sovereigns.’ The man of 
letters looked askance at the supposedly obscurantist period which preceded 
the dawn of humanism: the Puritan took a no less gloomy view of the age of 
superstitious enslavement to Rome. Only among a few lawyers and anti- 
quaries was there some dim recognition of the legal and constitutional 
achievement of medieval England. 

The originality of Daniel’s approach to medieval history cannot be fully 
appreciated from his History of England alone. In the best known of his 
prose works, A Defence of Ryme, published in 1602, he had made an eloquent 
plea for more intelligent understanding of the period that lay between the 
fall of the Roman Empire and the dawn of the Renaissance: ‘Is it not a 
most apparent ignorance’, he asks, 


both of the succession of learning in Europe, and the generall course of things, 
to say, that all lay pittifully deformed in those lacke-learning times from the 
declining of the Romane Empire, till the light of the Latine tongue was reuiued 
by Rewcline, Erasmus and Moore. ... And yet long before all these . . . was not 
our Nation behind in her portion of spirite and worthinesse, but concurrent 
with the best of all this lettered worlde: witnesse venerable Bede, that flourished 
aboue a thousand yeeres since: . . .What should I name Walterus Mape, Gulielmus 
Nigellus, Geruasius Tilburiensis, Bracton, Bacon, Ockam and an infinite 
Catalogue of excellent men, most of them liuing about foure hundred yeares 
since and haue left behinde them monuments of most profound iudgement and 
learning in all sciences. So that it is but the clowds gathered about our owne 
iudgement that makes vs thinke all other ages wrapt vp in mists and the great 
distance betwixt vs, that causes vs to imagine men so farre off, to be so little in 
respect of our selues . . . . The distribution of giftes are vniuersall and all seasons 
hath them in some sort. We must not thinke, but that there were Scipioes, 
Caesars, Catoes and Pompeies, borne elsewhere then at Rome. . . . ” 


The medieval legacy in the sphere of government speaks for itself: 


. . . they had the learning of Gouernment and ordring their State, Eloquence 
inough to shew their iudgements . . . . Let vs go no further, but looke vpon the 
wonderfull Architecture of this state of England and see whether they were 
deformed times that could giue it suche a forme. Where there is no one the least 
piller of Maiestie but was set with most profound iudgement and borne vp with 
the iust conueniencie of Prince and people. No Court of Iustice but laide by the 


* Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard has recently collected some interesting examples of the 
prevalence in this period of what he calls the “Tudor Myth’ [.Shakespeare’s History Plays 
(1944), ch. ii). 

2 Samuel Daniel. Poems and a Defence of Ryme, ed. A. C. Sprague (Cambridge, Mass., 
1930), PP. 140-4. 
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Rule and Square of Nature, and the best of the best commonwealths that euer 
were in the world. So strong and substantial as it hath stood against al the storms 
of factions, both of beliefe & ambition, which so powerfully beat vpon it and all 
the tempestuous alterations of humorous times whatsoeuer.' 


Daniel’s whole thesis, in itself a fine expression of humanist belief, implies 
a protest against the intellectual snobbery born of the Renaissance: 


Nor can it be but a touch of arrogant ignorance to hold this or that nation 
Barbarous, these or those times grosse, considering how this manifold creature 
man, whersoeuer hee stand in the world, hath alwayes some disposition of 
worth. . . .? 


With this remarkable readiness to judge the past on its own merits Daniel 
combines some understanding of historical development and of historical 
method. In his History of England he censures ‘those narrow conceits as 
apprehend not the progresses in the affaires of mankind’ as well as those 
who argue about the past ‘from the example and Idea of the present 
customes they see in vse’. ‘Pardon us, Antiquity,’ he writes after passing 
severe judgement on Richard I, 


if we mis-censure your actions which are euer (as those of men) according to the 
vogue and sway of times and haue onely their upholding by the opinion of the 
present: we deale with you but as posterity will with us (which euer thinkes it 
selfe the wiser) that will iudge likewise of our errors according to the cast of their 
imaginations.‘ 


In the preface to the first section of the History Daniel shows his lively 
awareness of some of the common pitfalls that lie in the path of the 
medievalist : 


Now for the errors herin committed . . . I must craue Pardon, of course. It 
is a Fate common to Bookes and Book-men and wee cannot auoyde it. For 
besides our owne faylings we must heere take up many things upon other mens 
credits, which often comes imperfect to our hands: As the summes of Monies, 
numbers of Souldiers, Shippes, the slayne in Battaile, Computation of Times, 
differences of Names and Titles etc. Wherein our Authors agree not.‘ 


From the spectacle of myth masquerading as history Daniel derives 
neither artistic nor intellectual satisfaction. True knowledge of the past 
is his aim and where truth does not seem to him to be attainable he will 
leave his pages blank, he will accept what in his fine poem, Musophilus, he 
calls ‘the misery of darke forgetfulnesse’ rather than take what is offered 


by ‘ignorance with fabulous discourse’. In his History, he declares himself 
to be 


so greedy of doing well, as nothing suffices the appetite of my care heerein. I had 


? Ibid. 145-6. * Ibid. 139-40. 
3 Works, iv. 88. * Ibid. v. 14. 5 Ibid. iv. 93. 
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rather be Maister of a small peece handsomely contriued then of vaste roomes 
ill proportioned and unfurnished.’ 


His natural scepticism is, perhaps, best illustrated from that part of the 
History of England which relates to the earliest period. All the legendary 
material with which historians from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Holinshed 
and Stow had elaborated their historical narrative is rejected by Daniel out 
of hand. He is bolder than Polydore Vergil who, while recognizing that 
‘ther is nothinge more obscure, more uncertaine, or unknowne then the 
affaires of the Brittons from the beginninge’, yet thought it a necessary 
part of his task as historian to ‘brefelie passe through the life of those kinges’ * 
Daniel tells us that it had been his hope to begin his History with an account 
of the early kings of Britain but ‘finding no authenticall warrant”? for their 
existence he abandoned the attempt—with a shrewd comment on such 
legendary origins: 

The beginnings of all people and States were as vncertaine as the heads of 
great Riuers . . . considering how commonly they rise from the springs of pouerty, 
pyracie, robbery and violence, howsoeuer fabulous Writers (to glorifie their 
nations) striue to abuse the credulity of after ages with heroycall or miraculous 


beginnings.* 


*The first certaine notice we have’ of the state of the Britons comes from 
Caesar: 


With what credit the accompt of aboue a thousand yeares from Brute to 
Casseuellaunus (in a line of absolute Kings) can be cleared, I doe not see; and 
therefore will leaue it on the booke to such as will bee creditors, according to 
the substance of their vnderstanding.® 


For himself he is concerned only to ask the very pertinent question: 


how the memorie of those former times came to be preserued and delivered to 
posteritie if they had not the vse of letters in this Land (as it seemes by all 
probability they had not) before they were introduced by the Romans ; who (sure 
would haue giuen vs notice thereof) had they found them here at their comming 
and especially of schooles and the Greeke tongue reported to haue beene planted 
here for many ages before: but they tell vs of no such thing. . . . So that I feare 
me, of all that lies beyond this time, we can haue no other intelligence but by 
tradition.® 


In accordance with his own critical principles Daniel builds up his picture 
of early Britain and the Roman conquest from the classical authors, Caesar, 
Tacitus, and Strabo, and from these authors alone, ‘finding elsewhere little 


* Works, iv. 81. ? History of England (Camden Society), i. 33. 
3 Works, iv. 85. * Ibid. 86. 


5 Ibid. 87-8. * Ibid. 88-90. 
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certaintie’.' For the sub-Roman period he sees that Gildas ought to be our 
best authority since he wrote ‘about forty yeeres after the inuasion of the 
Saxons and was next these times’, but, like many later scholars, he found 
Gildas baffling : 

Yet hath hee left (in his enigmaticall passions) so small light thereof as we 
discerne very little thereby. Nor haue the Brittaines any honour by that antiquity 
of his which ouerblacks them with such vgly deformities, as we can see no part 
cleere . . . yet were there no doubt some mixtures of worth and other notions of 
that age wherewith after-times would haue beene much pleased to haue had 
acquaintance." 


In his treatment of Arthur, Daniel is content to accept the cautious verdict 
of Malmesbury : 


A man in force and courage aboue man and worthie to haue beene a subiect of 
truth to posterity and not of fiction (as Legendary writers haue made him).? 


And, though full credit is given to the achievement of Alfred, Daniel is 
almost alone among his contemporaries in not crediting him with being a 
patron of the University of Oxford whose lectures, even Speed declares, he 
‘honoured with his owne presence’.’ 

Daniel’s mistrust of legends does not, however, lead him to belittle the 
medieval historians as such. His understanding of the nature of evidence 
is much too acute for him not to appreciate the value of contemporary 
witness. He is by no means uncritical of the monastic writers, rejecting 
not only their legendary glorification of the remote past but also certain of 
their comments on current affairs. He thinks, for example, that William I’s 
reputation for harshness may be partly the result of his reign having been 
chronicled by members of the religious houses on which he laid heavy 
burdens of military and other service ;* and he anticipates the most recent 
historical criticism in his suggestion that the defects of John’s character 
and the sufferings of the clergy in his reign may have been exaggerated 
by the St. Albans chroniclers.’ But, on the whole, he is ready to take the 
medieval historians seriously and to select from the best of them the material 
which enables him to build up a convincing historical narrative, free from 
legendary embellishments. Daniel is very far from sharing the view of 
Milton, who dismissed all the monastic historians, Bede not excepted, as 
‘dubious relaters . . . blind, astonished and struck with superstition as 


* Ibid. 97. 

2 Ibid. 99. Cf. Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum, i. 11: ‘Hic est Artur de quo Britonum 
nugae hodieque delirant ; dignus plane quem non fallaces somniarent fabulae, sed veraces 
praedicarent historiae.’ 

3 Speed, op. cit., p. 359. 4 Works, iv. 176. 

5 Ibid. v. 43, 56. Cf. V. H. Galbraith, Roger Wendover and Matthew Paris (Glasgow, 
1944). 
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with a planet; in one word, Monks’, and was prepared to stigmatize the 
works of Florence of Worcester, Henry of Huntingdon, and even Hoveden 
as ‘volumes of rubbish’.' Indeed, Daniel’s freedom from the unintelligent 
Protestant bias of most of his contemporaries is one of his most valuable 
qualities as an historian. It may have been partly responsible for the rumour 
that he was in animo catholicus. Fuller rejects the suggestion that Daniel 
was an adherent of the ‘old religion’? and Sir Sidney Lee is doubtless right 
in dismissing it as ‘worthless gossip’> but, whatever the truth of the matter, 
it can be said in Daniel’s favour that the nature of his ecclesiastical allegiance 
cannot be deduced from the pages of his History of England. 

Ecclesiastical affairs are, in the main, regarded by Daniel as outside the 
scope of his work and one cannot but regret his failure to use Bede and the 
scant attention paid to the conversion of the English. Yet his historical 
sense forces him to perceive that to omit such an episode as the Becket 
controversy would be to distort his picture of twelfth-century England. 
“This businesse of the Church’, he tells his readers, 


I haue the more particularly deliuered (according to the generall report of the 
Writers of that time) in regard it lay so chayned to the Temporall affaires of the 
State and bewrayed so much of the face of that Age with the constitution both of 
the Soueraignty and the rest of the body as it could not well bee omitted.‘ 


The Papacy comes in for its fair, but not more than its fair, share of criticism, 
directed chiefly against the rapacity of its agents in the thirteenth century. 
The Crusades are presented as a papal device to weaken opponents, parti- 
cularly the Emperors, and Daniel sees the whole movement as infinitely 
wasteful, both spiritually and materially, and as productive of grave 
dangers to Christendom.’ Yet he deprecates a cynical view of the ordinary 
crusader’s motives in taking the Cross. A more sceptical age may interpret 
these motives to be ‘rather of Policy then Piety’, but, in Daniel’s opinion, 


it were sinne to thinke they disguised their ends or had other couerings for their 
designes then those through which they were seene; their spirits seeme to haue 
bin warmed with a Nobler flame.° 


In this last and most revealing sentence Daniel betrays his nostalgia for a 
world that has passed away. He is one of the few Elizabethans to write of 
the Middle Ages with a sense of loss. 

In passing judgement on secular rulers Daniel accepts the political 
theories of his own age. Monarchy, bounded by law and intent on the 
preservation of internal peace, is the norm of good government; and it is 
interesting to find Henry II’s action in securing the coronation of his son 


* Milton, History of Britain (1818 ed.), pp. 82, 151. 2 Worthies, ii. 288. 
3 D.N.B. * Works, iv. 250. 
5 Ibid. v. 192-5. ® Ibid. 139. 
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during his own lifetime stigmatized as an attempt to ‘communicate the 
Crowne and make the common-wealth a Monster with two heads’.' High 
qualities are demanded of the Prince. ‘Deuotion and mercy’ are ‘the bright- 
est Starres in the Spheare of Majesty’ ;? the administration of justice is 
‘that Diuine and Almighty worke of Kings’. ‘Quietnesse and generall 
content’* are the blessings of the State. Yet, if Daniel’s ideals are high 
his sense of reality is also strong, and the verdicts that he passed on the 
rulers of England have, for the most part, stood the test of time. Thus, of 
Henry I he writes: 

His gouernment in peace was such as rankes him in the list amongst our Kings 
of the fairest marke: holding the Kingdome so well ordered as during all his 
reigne, which was long, he had euer the least to do at home... .° 


Henry II was ‘this mightie King of England, the greatest of all the Christian 
world in his time or that the Kingdome euer saw’, but he met his match 
in Becket, for it was 


his ill Fortune to grapple with a man of that free resolution as made his sufferings 
his glory ; had his ambition beyond this World; set vp his rest, not to yeelde to a 
King; was onely ingaged to his cause; had opinion and beleefe to take his part.® 


Richard I was, in Daniel’s view, over-rated by his contemporaries, parti- 
cularly by those ecclesiastics who wrote the history of his reign. 


This was the end of this Lyon-like King when he had reigned nine yeares 
and nine moneths; wherein hee exacted and consumed more of this Kingdome 
then all his predecessors . . . and yet lesse deserued then any, hauing neyther 
liued here, neither left behind him Monument of Piety or of any other publique 
worke or euer shewed loue or care to this Common-wealth but onely to get what 
hee could from it. Neuer had Prince more giuen with lesse adoe and lesse noyse 
than hee, The reason whereof was his vndertaking the Holy wars . . . that made 
the clergy, which might then doe all, to deny him nothing; and the people fed 
with the report of his miraculous valour . . . were brought to beare more then 
euer otherwise they would haue done.’ 


John is seen as an unjust and violent ruler, not as the stout anti-papalist 
of Bale and Holinshed: but he is rightly credited with a wise and far-seeing 
policy in Ireland: the rumours about his excesses are regarded sceptically 
(‘for the point of offering to forgoe the Christian faith we may in charity 
forbeare to make it a part of ours:”*), and it is recognized that he was not 
without his supporters ‘whose names are recorded in Mat. Par. and other 
Writers’.? Henry III was a king ‘lightly seduceable and neuer did good to 

? Works, -iv. 260. 2 Ibid. 182. 3 Ibid. 256. 

* Ibid. v. 76. 5 Ibid. iv. 210. ® Ibid. 273. 

7 Ibid. v. 26~7. This judgement accords very closely with that of Stubbs (Constitutional 
History, i. 550-1). 
® Works, v. 56. ® Ibid. 46. 
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the Kingdome, either in expelling or repressing enemies or amplifying the 
bounds thereof’. Admiration for Edward I is qualified in this good subject 
of King James I by reservations on the point of his Scottish policy such as 
are nowhere found in the sixteenth-century historians. Lengthy tribute is 
paid to the valour of the Scots. Edward I, for all his merits, remains guilty 
of having fomented something not far removed from civil war: 


A Prince of a generous spirit wherein the fire held out even to the very last; 
borne and bred for action and Militarie affaires which he managed with great 
iudgement: euer wary and prouident for his own businesse: watchfull and eager 
to enlarge his power: and was more for the greatnesse of England then the quiet 
thereof. And this we may iustly say of him, that neuer King before or since shed 
so much Christian blood within this Isle of Brittaine as this Christian warrior did 
in his time and was the cause of more in that following.’ 


Edward II was one whose ‘Nature agrees not with his Office’,* contrasting 
sadly with both his father and his son to whom for the first forty years of 
his reign ‘Fortune neuer yet shewed her back, neuer was retrograde’, but 
the ‘last ten yeares present vs with a turning of the Beame, a declination 
from that height of glory’.* 

Few modern historians would find much to quarrel with in these judge- 
ments which afford striking evidence both of Daniel’s eye for character 
and of his capacity for grasping the essentials of an historical situation. 

Like Shakespeare and nearly all his contemporaries, Daniel regards civil 
discord as the deadliest evil that can befall a state. Stephen’s reign is 
described as a period 
wherein wee are to haue no other representations but of reuolts, beseeging of 
Castles, surprizings, recouerings, losings againe, with great spoiles and destruc- 
tion; in briefe, a most miserable face of a distracted State. . . .° 


From the tyrannical acts of King John there grew 
the beginning of a miserable breach betweene a King and his people, being both 


out of proportion and dis-joynted in those just Ligaments of Commaund and 
Obedience that should hold them together. . . .” 


So, too, on the delicate subject of the deposition of kings Daniel’s opinion 
is soundly Elizabethan. Orleton’s argument, before the deposition of 
Edward II, that when the kingdom has an aching head it should be removed, 
is condemned as 


a most execrable Doctrine and repugnant to the Sacred Word which in all 
corrupted times is euermore produced to abuse mens Credulity and iustifie 
Impiety in whatsoeuer Ambition or Malice shall attempt: a sinne beyond all 
other that can bee committed vpon earth.® 


! Works, v. 87. 2 Ibid. 155-6. 3 Ibid. 176. + Ibid. 184. 
5 Ibid. 272. © Ibid. iv. 217. 7 Ibid. v. 36. ® Ibid. 201. 
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Like so many of his generation, Daniel sees in this impious act of deposition 
the fons et origo of the Wars of the Roses. Edward III was not personally 
responsible for the deposition and does not suffer personally, but divine 
judgement works itself out in the reign of his grandson and in the century 
that follows: 


The deposing of foure kings and fiue vsurpations: which in the end so rent the 
State as all the glory of forraine greatnesse which that line brought, expired with 
it selfe.’ 


—a theme which Daniel had already developed in his long poem on the 
Civil Wars between Lancaster and York. 

Throughout the History runs a lively interest in law and justice. The 
importance of the great legal reforms of both Henry II and Edward I is 
clearly recognized and the measures for which they were responsible are 
carefully summarized. Daniel shares the pride of his generation in the 
antiquity of English Common Law while deploring its intricacies and 
obscurities and the use of Norman-French in the courts. For many years 
after the Norman Conquest 


Law . . . still held forraine and became in the ende wholly to be inclosed in that 
Language: nor haue we now other marke of our subiection and invassalage from 
Normandie but onely that, and that still speakes French to us in England.* 


Only law has the power to restrain the impulses of princes. Daniel, for all 
his respect for monarchy, is no advocate of newfangled theories of absolut- 
ism, and William Rufus, John, and Henry III are all alike censured for 
their attempts ‘to breake out into the Wildnesse of their wills from those 
bounds wherein by the law of the State they are placed’. 

Like all historians, Daniel makes his mistakes, but when he errs it is 
usually in good company. He follows Polydore Vergil and the majority of 
the Elizabethans in crediting William I with the institution of the office 
of Justice of the Peace and in regarding Henry I as the founder of parlia- 
mentary representation.t The succession of popes is not altogether clear 
to him, though his worst blunder (Innocent IX for Innocent III) may be 
a printer’s error.’ Failure to distinguish between the Old English borh and 
burh leads him astray on the origin of the borough as it had led Cowell 
before him.® But, on the whole, he is accurate in detail; and his errors in 
interpretation are mainly the result of working in a pre-scientific age on 
limited materials. 

Samuel Daniel came to the writing of history late in his life. In his youth 


™ Works, iv. 77. ? Ibid. 167. 

3 Ibid. v. 98-9. * Ibid. iv. 211. 
5 Ibid. v. 38. 

6 


Ibid. iv. 169. Cf. Cowell, Interpreter (1607), under ‘Borow’. 
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and early maturity he had turned to poetry as the mode best suited to the 
expression of his emotions and ideas. This was natural enough in an age 
which gave a ready hearing even to the indifferent poet, and it may well 
have been the Elizabethan bias in favour of poetry which led Daniel to 
give a verse form to his first long historical essay on the Civil Wars between 
the Houses of Lancaster and York. For this poem Daniel had read much 
less widely than for the prose History; he seems to have relied mainly on 
the sixteenth-century historians, with a few references to Froissart and 
Walsingham.' Though it contains many fine passages and much subtle 
analysis of historical problems, the Civil Wars was generally deemed a 
failure. In the well-known words of Drayton, 


. .. Some wise men him rehearse 

To be too much historian in verse; 

His rhymes were smooth, his metre well did close 
But yet his manner better fitted prose.* 


Whether or not he recognized the justice of such criticisms, Daniel decided 
to use prose for his general History of England. It was a wise decision; 
for the critic, Langbaine, was probably right in thinking that whatever his 
talent for poetry it was as a prose historian that he reached his greatest 
heights.* Yet his early apprenticeship to poetry stood him in good stead in 
his historical work. If so many years spent in the study and writing of 
verse meant that he was of necessity less well read in history than many of 
his contemporaries, it meant also that he was able to write with a discreet 
economy of words sadly wanting in the work of the great Tudor antiquaries. 
The study of poetry had quickened his imagination, stimulated his powers 
of reflection, and enabled him to set the details of his subject against a 
spacious background. Nor does it detract from the interest and value of 
his History that Daniel was so deeply infected with the poet’s sense of the 
transitoriness of things. Edward I ‘dyes at Borough vpon the Sands, as if 
to shew on what foundation hee had built all his glorie in this world’ :5 
Philip VI overtakes Edward III at ‘a village called Arenes, a name remark- 
able (signifying the Sand) to shew on what vnstable earth all the trust of 
humaine forces and the designes of the great are founded’.® The epilogue 


* A. Zuberbiihler, Daniel’s Civile Wars und seine historischen Quellen (1903); A. Probst, 
Samuel Daniel’s Civil Wars and Michael Drayton’s Barons’ Wars (1902). Probst emphasizes 
the reliance placed by Daniel on Stow in the last six books of the Civil Wars. 

2 *To Henry Reynolds, of Poets and Poesy.’ 

3 In the epistle-dedicatory to the 1609 edition of the Civil Wars Daniel signifies his 
intention to write a prose history, ‘because I finde the common tongue of the world is 
prose’ (Works, ii. 8). 

* Langbaine, Dramatick Poets (1691), p. 104: ‘However his Genius was qualified for 
Poetry, I take his History of England to be the Crown of all his works.’ 

5 Works, v. 175. § Ibid. 239. 
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to Edward III’s reign with which the published part of the History con- 
cludes affords a fair example of the dignity of this poet’s handling of the 
historical theme: 


Thus haue we seene the end of this great King: who, how he came to the 
Crowne, we know and now how he left it wee see: In both are considerations of 
importance. His stepping ouer his Fathers head to come to his throne, though 
it were not his fault, yet had it a punishment and that in a most high kinde: For 
hauing so plentifull and so able an Issue Male, he had not yet a sonne of his owne 
to sit on his Seate; but left the same (worse than he found it) to a Childe of eleuen 
yeares of age, exposed to the Ambition of Vncles, which ouer weighed him: to 
a factious and discontented State at home: to broken and distracted inheritances 
abroad: Himselfe hauing seene all his great gettings, purchased with so much 
expence, trauaile and blood-shed, rent cleane from him and nothing remayning, 
but onely the poore Towne of Calais. To show that our Bounds are prescribed 
vs; and a Pillar set by Him who beares vp the Heauens, which we are not to 
transpasse." 


Between the antiquaries, so large in appetite, so weak in digestion, and the 
playwrights for whom historical exactitude must necessarily be subordinated 
to the demands of the stage, there was room enough and to spare for a 
judicious interpreter of England’s past, endowed with taste, imagination, 
and care for truth, for one who desired not only knowledge but also under- 


standing of the history of his own country. It cannot be claimed for 
Daniel that he was a great historian. The circumstances of his age, the 
limitations of the material at his disposal, the inadequacy of his own 
scholarship, all made it inevitable that he should succeed only imperfectly 
in the difficult task he had set himself. But his achievement is impressive 
enough to earn him a more honourable place than has been accorded him 
in modern times among the pioneers of historical writing in England. 
* Ibid. 290. 





THE NATURAL THEOLOGY OF IN MEMORIAM 
By GRAHAM HouGH 


HE reputation of In Memoriam as a philosophical poem, immensely 

high in its own day, dropped very rapidly in the early part of this 
century. It is now commonly assumed that its virtues are entirely those of 
a personal confession: and that, for the rest, it merely provided a slightly 
disreputable form of comfort for discomfited Victorians. It is true that its 
argument follows the course of an emotional, not a logical development. 
But Tennyson’s aim was to make an emotionally satisfying synthesis of 
current scientific and religious thought. To do justice to Jn Memoriam it 
is necessary to find out what scientific and religious ideas were actually 
at his disposal. To look for the sources of Tennyson’s thought is not, in 
this case, to disparage his originality, but simply to discover what he was 
trying to do. 

The basis of eighteenth-century religious apologetic is the belief that 
the whole course of nature supports, if not revelation, at any rate the major 
hypotheses of natural religion. The pessimistic version of this creed is 
found in Butler’s Analogy: if revelation is confusing and incomplete, so is 
nature: those who find that nature leads them to belief in a God should 
logically find no difficulty in being led by revelation to a belief in the 
Christian God. The argument is a curious one: the point of interest to us 
is that Butler assumes throughout that nature will lead men to God, even 
if unaided it takes them no farther than Deism. A far more optimistic 
(and also more commonplace) line of argument is found in Paley’s Natural 
Theology: it is the familiar argument from design. If we found a watch 
lying on the ground it would be immediately evident to us that it must have 
had a maker, and the more we studied its workings the clearer this would 
become. So it is with the universe: study of the admirable constitution of 
the natural world and of the many ingenious devices with which it is filled 
can only lead us back to the hypothesis of an intelligent and benevolent 
Creator. Paley is an unfailing optimist; he is quite convinced of the sub- 
stantial happiness of the universe: and, strong in the knowledge that he is 
only summing up a whole body of contemporary opinion, he is quite con- 
fident of having sufficient weight to settle the freethinkers and sceptics. 
This was in 1802. 

The trend of liberal religious opinion changed very rapidly in the 
next generation. By the time Jn Memoriam appeared in 1850 the whole 
line of argument is different. In some places in the poem there is a vague 
optimism about the progress of nature: but its general tenor is to show that 
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nature cannot lead men to God: even if natural appearances are some- 
times in conformity with faith (and more often they are not) they cannot 
form the real basis on which faith rests: its only sure foundation is inner 
experience: belief must be based on what men feel. 


I found Him not in world or sun 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 


If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep 
I heard a voice ‘believe no more’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d ‘I have felt’.' 


Hallam Tennyson quotes his father as saying almost the same thing in 
1892: ‘Yet God is love, transcendent, all-pervading! We do not get this 
faith from Nature or the world. If we look at Nature alone, full of perfec- 
tion and imperfection, she tells us that God is disease, murder and rapine. 


We get this faith from ourselves, from what is highest within us, which 
recognises that there is not one fruitless pang, just as there is not one 
lost good.”? 

If we ask what has happened to change the apparent relations between 
God and Nature in the fifty years since Paley wrote, we are usually told, 
somewhat vaguely, evolution. This is partly true, but it is usually mis- 
leading. The reader almost inevitably begins to think in terms of the post- 
Darwinian evolution controversy. It is perhaps as well to repeat once more 
that the ideas in Jn Memoriam have not, and could not have had, any- 
thing to do with Darwinism. /n Memoriam appeared in 1850, but it was 
mostly written long before. The sections which are, or which appear to 
be, about evolution were written before 1844.3 The Origin of Species did 
not appear till 1859: in any case it says nothing whatever about the descent 
of man. But, of course, evolutionary ideas were current in England before 
Darwin. The book which popularized them in the pre-Darwinian period 
and which could have influenced Jn Memoriam was Robert Chambers’s 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. It came out in 1844 and 


* 1.M., Cxxiv. 

? Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir, i. 314. 

3 Ibid. 223 m. “The sections of In Memoriam about Evolution had been read by his 
friends some years before the publication of Vestiges of Creation.’ 
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Tennyson sent to Moxon for it in 1845.’ But he also says ‘it seems to 
contain many speculations with which I have been familiar for years, and 
on which I have written more than one poem’.' In fact the idea that species 
were not immutable, but had developed from one another, is as old as 
Buffon, though he does little more than throw out the suggestion. The 
earliest writer to give anything like a developed view of the matter is 
Lamarck: but in England, at any rate, Lamarck was not very much read, 
His views were, however, very fully presented to the English public in a 
book which was very much read—Lyell’s Principles of Geology—of which 
the first edition appeared in 1830. The influence of the book was immense: 
it was the principal means by which pre-Darwinian scientific thought on 
the history of the earth and of living matter was diffused. Because of its 
implied refutation of the Mosaic cosmogony it aroused violent opposition: 
a glance at the entries under Lyell’s name in the British Museum catalogue 
will show the number of books and pamphlets written to refute it. Tenny- 
son was busy studying it in 1837:? and it is much the most likely source of 
his early scientific ideas. 

It should be noted that at this stage Lyell was not an evolutionist. (In 
later editions of the book the ideas were fundamentally modified.) He 
gives a detailed analysis of Lamarck expressly in order to refute the theory 
of the mutability of species. Nor were most English scientists about this 
time at all disposed to accept the evolutionary hypothesis. Thus, although 
Tennyson was, as he says, familiar with this line of speculation, it is quite 
possible that at this time he did not accept it. It has indeed been argued 
by Mr. G. Potter* that there is no evidence at all that Tennyson believed 
in the mutability of species before the appearance of Darwin’s work. He 
suggests that the sections of Jn Memoriam which appear to be about 
evolution really refer to something else, to a theory which was at this time 
widely held, the theory of the successive separate creation of first lower, 
then higher, forms of life, in an ascending scale of complexity. Perhaps we 
may add to this, as almost equal in influence, the evidence, very prominent 
in Lyell, for the extinction of species. Mr. Potter, I believe, shows quite 
conclusively that the passage in the Epilogue about consciousness moving 
through ‘life of lower phase’, resulting in man, who himself leads on to 
‘the crowning race’, refers not, as is commonly supposed, to the mutability 
of species, but to this other theory of successive separate creations. I think 
we can see the consequences that Tennyson deduced from this view in 
other places in In Memoriam: that man is but ‘the herald of a higher race’ ;5 


® Ibid. 223. 2 Ibid. 162. 

3 A. Lyell, Principles of Geology (1830), ii, chaps. ii, iii, iv. 

* *Tennyson and the Biological Theory of the Mutability of Species’, P.Q. xvi (1937). 
5 J.M., cxvii1. 
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that he ‘but subserves another’s gain’; that instead of being the end and 
purpose of creation, he is only a member of a series and is destined to be 
extinguished like the rest. Tyndall records that Tennyson was ‘by no 
means content to accept our present existence as a mere preparation for 
the life of more perfect beings. He had once asked John Sterling whether 
he would be content with such an arrangement, and Sterling had replied 
that he would. “I would not”, added Tennyson emphatically; “I should 
consider that a liberty had been taken with me if I were made simply a 
means of ushering in something higher than myself.” ’? It was this belief 
that the individual is only an instrument in the perfection of a total scheme, 
far more than the belief in the mutability of species, that made Tennyson 
doubt the benevolence of the order of the universe. Indeed there is no 
evidence, if Tennyson did believe in the mutability of species at this period, 
that it greatly worried him. Twenty years later, when he certainly did believe 
in it, Darwin called at Farringford and Tennyson said to him, ‘Your 
theory of Evolution does not make against Christianity.” To which Darwin 
replied, ‘No, certainly not.’* Throughout the Darwinian controversy 
Tennyson showed no unwillingness to accept the Darwinian theory in the 
sense that the physical nature of man was derived from the lower animals. 
In a conversation with Tyndall he actually appears to welcome the view of 
the ‘Life of Nature as a lower stage in the manifestation of a principle which 
is more fully manifested in the spiritual life of man’.* What did trouble him 
was the fear that the spiritual life of man might be only a lower stage in 
the evolution of something else. 

His attitude towards this is ambiguous. Sometimes, as in the Epilogue, 
he contrives a measure of optimism out of it; sometimes he tries above all 
to attain some assurance that, in spite of appearances, there is no created 
being which ‘but subserves another’s gain’. But there is no ground what- 
ever for the view that Tennyson wrote Jn Memoriam in some sort of panic 
about monkeys. 

Other reflections which helped to upset his belief in the benevolent 
ordering of the universe were the amount of pain in the world and the 
blind profusion of nature. ‘An omnipotent Creator who could make such 
a painful world is to me sometimes as hard to believe in as blind matter 
behind everything. The lavish profusion too in the natural world appals 
me, from the growths of the tropical forest to the capacity of man to multiply, 
the torrent of babies.’> There is nothing remarkable in being troubled by 
the amount of pain in the world: what is far more remarkable is the ease 
with which apologists of Paley’s type have explained it away. To Tennyson 
it remained real, and his scientific reading did nothing to mitigate the 


' 7.M., Liv. 2 Memoir, ii. 474. 3 Ibid. 57. 
* Ibid. i. 323. 5 Ibid. 314. 
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impression. Why the profusion of the natural world should have appalled 
him is less clear. To many people it has seemed a striking evidence of the 
power and benevolence of the Creator. We can find the answer, I think, 
in section Lv of In Memoriam: 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life ; 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear . . 


The profusion of nature is only an effort to keep the type in being, and 
Tennyson hates it because it implies a carelessness about the individual. 
For the purpose of Jn Memoriam is above all to assert the transcendent 
importance of the individual soul. 

On all this the influence of Lyell was profound. Quite apart from Lyell’s 
own beliefs and conclusions, the Principles of Geology is important as a 
mere compendium of the biological theories which were affecting Tennyson 
at this time. They are all to be found in the book—the progressive creation 
of species in an ascending scale of complexity; Lamarckian evolution; the 
extinction of species. Lyell does not, as a matter of fact, accept either of 
the first two. The general argument of his book is that the world as we 
know it has not been produced by catastrophic divine intervention, but by 
the regular operation of natural causes. He does not at this stage accept 
evolution, and does not regard the appearance of man as part of the uni- 
form series of causes. ‘We may easily conceive that there was a consider- 
able departure from the succession of phenomena previously exhibited in 
the organic world, when so new and extraordinary circumstances arose, as 
the union, for the first time, of moral and intellectual faculties capable of 
indefinite improvement, with the animal nature.’' But he is not, he says, 
contending for ‘absolute uniformity throughout all time of the succession 
of sublunary events’ :* and suggests that in any case man has made little 
difference to the physical order of nature. He argues that the effects of 


man on his environment are perhaps greater than, but similar to, the effects 
of other species of animals: 


The larger carnivorous species give way before us, but other quadrupeds of 
smaller size, and innumerable birds, insects and plants which are inimical to 
our interests increase in spite of us, some attacking our food, others our raiment 
and persons, and others interfering with our agricultural and horticultural 


Lyell, i. 156. 2 Ibid. 157. 
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labours. We force the ox and the horse to labour for our advantage, and we 
deprive the bee of his store; we raise the rich harvest with the sweat of our brow, 
and behold it devoured by myriads of insects, and we are often as incapable of 
arresting their depredations as of staying the shock of an earthquake, or the 
course of a stream of burning lava. The changes caused by other species, as 
they gradually diffuse themselves over the globe, are inferior probably in magni- 
tude, but are yet extremely analogous to those which we occasion. The lion, for 
instance, and the migratory locust, must necessarily, when first they made their 
way into districts now occupied by them, have committed immense havoc 
amongst the animals and plants which became their prey.' 


The implied comparison of man to the lion and the migratory locust is 
not encouraging to one who, like Tennyson, seeks support for a belief in 
the special destiny of the human soul. The effect of a succession of such 
passages is to suggest (although this may have formed no part of Lyell’s 
intention) that, though the appearance of man in the universe was extra- 
ordinary, it was not really very relevant to the universal scheme. And it is 
this, far more than any consideration of man’s origins, that made cosmic 
optimism difficult for Tennyson. 

It is possible to hope 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God has made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain.” 


But nature gives little support for the belief. ‘So careful of the type she 
seems, so careless of the single life.’ On examination, we find that she is 
not even careful of the type: 


‘So careful of the type?’ but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing, all shall go.’* 


The testimony of the rocks shows that multitudes of whole species have 
gone, have been created apparently only in order to disappear. The evi- 
dence for this is prominently displayed in Lyell’s chapters on the extinction 
of species. The lines a little farther on, about man cherishing his belief 
in love, 


1 Lyell, i. 157. 2 I.M., Liv. 
3 Ibid. Lv. * Ibid. Lv1. 
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Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed, 


spring, I believe, from the same source. They are often read as if the 
referred to Darwinian natural selection and the survival of the fittest, 
This, of course, is not possible. But there are many passages in the chapters 
of Lyell just referred to which paint a sort of Hobbesian state of nature 
among organic forms: 


All the plants of a given country are at war with one another.’ 

Every plant, observes Welcke, has its proper insect allotted to it to curb its 
luxuriancy, and to prevent it multiplying to the exclusion of others.’ 

Entomologists enumerate many parallel cases where insects, appropriated to 
certain plants, are kept down by other insects, and these again by parasites 
especially appointed to prey on them.* 


This is Malthusianism applied to the natural world: and it was, in fact, 
the speculations of Malthus on the natural limitation of human population 
that provided one of the starting-points of Darwin’s argument. Darwin 
was concerned with the mechanism, Tennyson with the moral and theo- 
logical consequences: but they are, quite independently, following the 
same movement of thought. 

Before leaving Lyell, it is also necessary to emphasize the tone of his 
writing. The layman reading a scientific treatise is often more affected by 
its emotional colouring than by the actual evidence produced: this was 
particularly likely to happen with one so sensitive to mood and feeling as 
Tennyson. It is difficult for the untechnical reader to separate the opera- 
tions of nature from the attitude of the particular natural philosopher he is 
studying. There is a certain undertone of sombre relish in Lyell’s writing 
on these topics that I believe has had its effect on Tennyson’s gloomier 
conceptions of the natural order. 

But there is another aspect to the natural philosophy of In Memoriam. 
Side by side with the passages where God and Nature are seen in blank 
opposition we find passages where the process of nature is given an opti- 
mistic interpretation, and one even compatible with Theism. 


They say, 
The solid earth whereon we tread 


In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man; 


* Lyell, ii. 130. ? Ibid. 132. 
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Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place, 
If so he type this work of time 


Within himself, from more to more; 

Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 

Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not as idle ore, 


But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt, in baths of hissing tears, 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 


To shape and use. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.’ 


And the Epilogue contains a similar idea. Here I think that it is reasonable 
to suspect the influence of Chambers’s Vestiges of Creation. We are told 
that the evolution poems were written before it appeared; but Hallam 
Tennyson’s note is vague and does not necessarily include all the evolution 
poems. The contrast between the ideas of Liv, Lv, and Lv1 and those of 
cxvii and the Epilogue is so marked that it is extremely unlikely that both 
were composed at the same time. LIV, Lv, and LVI come earlier in the time- 
scheme of the poem by over a year; and though the poem as it stands is an 
artificial arrangement and not a diary, it does in a general way represent the 
actual progress of Tennyson’s thought. It is possible to connect this pro- 
gress with the transition of Tennyson’s reading from Lyell to Chambers. 
The two books are of very different kinds. Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
is an objective contribution to science, which only accidentally affected 
religious thought. The Vestiges of Creation is almost the worst kind of 
scientific popularizing. Chambers had no first-hand knowledge of his 
subject, the book has no pretensions to accuracy, produces little evidence 
for its speculations, and goes far beyond what any available facts could 
possibly have warranted. But it is clearly and attractively written, and did 
perform a considerable service merely by introducing the British public 
to the general trend of evolutionary thought. Its most striking feature is 
that it steadily interprets evolution in terms of progress, and gives the 
whole argument a strongly theistic cast: 


It has pleased Providence to arrange that species should give birth to one 
another, until the second highest gave birth to man: be it so, it is our part to 


* 1.M., cxvi. 
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admire and to submit. The very faintest notion of there being anything ridiculous 
or degrading in the theory—how absurd does it appear, when we remember that 
every individual amongst us, actually passes through the stages of the insect, 


the fish, the reptile (to speak nothing of others) before he is permitted to breathe 
the breath of life!" 


With much of this line of speculation Tennyson was, as he says, familiar 
before the Vestiges of Creation came out. What he may have derived from 
it is th realization that it was possible to view natural development in a 
more complacent light, and that it was not necessarily incompatible with 
religious faith. 


This appears, in a somewhat confused way, in the Epilogue: 


A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 


And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be born and think, 
And act and love, a closer link 

Betwixt us and the crowning race 


Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book; 


No longer half-akin to brute, 
For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped, and suffer’d, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit; 


Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe, 

This friend of mine who lives in God, 


That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 


It is not clear whether the lines describing the soul moved through life of 
lower phase, resulting at last in man, refer to the evolution of man from the 
lower animals, or, as I think Mr. Potter has shown, to the doctrine of suc- 
cessive separate creations. In either case, Tennyson now seems content to 
regard man as a step in the development of the crowning race, which is 
presumably something different from man. Yet it remains sufficiently 


* R. Chambers, Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation (1844), p. 233. 
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human for Arthur Hallam to be a ‘type’ of it. And though it was generally 
agreed that Hallam was an exceptionally talented young man, I do not 
think that anyone, even Tennyson, could really suggest that he was a 
biological advance on homo sapiens. It is not clear, either, what the ‘one 
far-off divine event, To which the whole creation moves’ actually is. It 
is evidently something to do with the reconciliation of God and Nature: 
but it is not plain how Tennyson in this mood of evolutionary optimism 
supposed that it would come about. As we have seen in our own day, those 
who seek in the doctrines of science a support for a religious faith are apt 
to find it, but at the cost of considerable confusion of thought. 

To attempt to distinguish different levels of sincerity in a poem is always 
an uncertain business: but I do not believe that in these lines Tennyson is 
expressing any very deep conviction, or indeed doing anything but manu- 
facturing a conclusion to the poem which will at least appear to draw the 
scattered threads together. Many of the religious difficulties in the poem 
are caused by the new scientific world-view, and Tennyson wishes to pro- 
vide an answer in scientific terms. But the real answer, the one that really 
satisfied him, is not in those terms at all. It is a thoroughgoing subjectivism 
which does not meet the difficulties raised by science, but simply by- 
passes them: 

If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘believe no more’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d ‘I have felt’.' 


, 


This seems both honest and extremely moving; but it is this subjectivist 
attitude in ‘In Memoriam’ that has received the severest criticism: and it 
does indeed give rise to some of the weakest passages in the poem, section 
cxx, for instance, which is merely peevish. The struggle to interpret the 
biological and geological evidence optimistically shows how anxious Tenny- 
son was to find a reason outside his own heart for believing in a benevolent 
Providence. Yet the total effect of the poem is to make the reader feel that 
for Tennyson the only sure basis of religious belief is in interior experience. 

It is commonly supposed that Tennyson adopted this position as a 
pis aller because he had failed to make anything satisfactory out of the 
argument from natural philosophy. I do not think this is so. Here, too, 
Tennyson is showing exactly the same sensitiveness to contemporary 


? 1.M., CxxIv. 
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opinion as he does in the scientific field. The philosophy of religious 
experience had already been set up against the demonstration of God 
from nature, by Coleridge. And Coleridge was one of the most powerful 
religious influences in the mid-nineteenth century. Although Tennyson 
is alleged not to have cared much for Coleridge’s prose,' his early career 
was passed in an environment steeped in Coleridgian influence. F. D, 
Maurice, the founder and inspiring spirit of the ‘Apostles’, was a lifelong 
disciple of Coleridge: to the Aids to Reflection especially he acknowledges 
a ‘solemn obligation’. His influence on Tennyson’s generation at Cam- 
bridge is sufficiently attested by Arthur Hallam. “The effects which he has 
produced on the minds of many at Cambridge by the single creation of 
that society of “Apostles” (for the spirit though not the form was created 
by him) is far greater than I can dare to calculate, and will be felt, both 
directly and indirectly, in the age that is upon us.’ John Sterling, another 
‘Apostle’ and friend of Tennyson, according to Hallam Tennyson ‘the 
typical intellectual undergraduate of his day’,? was a strong Coleridgian. 
Fitzgerald, recalling his undergraduate days, remarks, “The German school, 
with Coleridge, Julius Hare, etc. to expound, came to reform all our 
notions.”* 

Aids to Reflection has not, one supposes, many readers now: but this 
clotted and somewhat unctuous work was nevertheless the one through 
which Coleridge made his most powerful effect on the generation that 
followed him. It would be difficult to analyse anything so confused, but 
its general tendency is to take religious apologetic out of the Paley realm of 
reasoning from natural phenomena, into the domain of inner experience. 
Coleridge devotes some pages of his conclusion to an attack on Paley’s line 
of argument, and refers with disgust to the ‘prevailing taste for books of 
Natural Theology, Physico-theology, Demonstrations of God from Nature, 
Evidences of Christianity, &c.’’ A very few passages will show how closely 
Tennyson follows Coleridge’s line of thought— 

As far, at least, as I dare judge from the goings-on in my own mind... I 
should say that the full and life-like conviction of a gracious Creator is the 
Proof (at all events, performs the office and answers all the purposes of a Proof) 
of the wisdom and benevolence in the construction of the creature.° 

In order to non-suit the infidel Plaintiff, we must remove the cause from the 
Faculty that judges according to Sense, and whose judgments therefore avail 


only on Objects of Sense, to the superior courts of Conscience and Intuitive 
Reason.° 


* Memoir, i. 50. 
? Arthur Hallam in a letter to Gladstone, quoted in ibid. 43. 
3 Ibid. 42. * Ibid. 36. 

5 Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Conclusion. 

® Ibid., Aphorism cvi1. 
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This last is paralleled in Tennyson’s lines on Knowledge: 


Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 


A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 

With wisdom, like the younger child: 


For she is earthly of the mind, 
But wisdom heavenly of the soul." 


Of a future life, Coleridge says that he has become convinced that the 
consensus gentium applies even more strongly to the ‘continuance of a 
personal being after death’ than to the existence of God: 


Throughout animated Nature, of each characteristic Organ and Faculty there 
exists a pre-assurance, an instinctive and practical Anticipation: and no pre- 
assurance common to a whole species does in any instance prove delusive. All 
other prophecies of Nature have their exact fulfilment—in every other ‘ingrafted 
word’ of promise Nature is found true to her word, and is it in her noblest 
Creature that she tells her first Lie ?* 


An argument more than once echoed by Tennyson in conversation: ‘If 
you allow a God, and God allows this strong instinct and universal yearn- 


ing for another life, surely that is in a measure a presumption of its truth.’* 
In the passages on immortality in Jn Memoriam the same idea is repeated 
in several forms: 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just.‘ 


It is probable, however, that when ‘the heart Stood up and answer’d 
“I have felt’””’, Tennyson is referring to something other than idealist 
metaphysics as interpreted by Coleridge, and something more than mere 
emotion or desire. More than once in the Memoir a kind of mystical 
experience to which he was subject is referred to. It is best described in 
a conversation recorded by Tyndall: 


With great earnestness Tennyson described to me a state of consciousness into 
which he could throw himself by thinking intently of his own name. It was 
impossible to give anything that could be called a description of the state, for 
language seemed incompetent to touch it. It was an apparent isolation of the 
spirit from the body. Wishing doubtless to impress upon me the reality of the 


1 1.M., cxiv. 2 Aids to Reflection, Aphor. cxxtt! (c). 
3 Memoir, i. 321. * I.M., Prologue. 
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phenomenon, he exclaimed, ‘By God Almighty, there is no delusion in the matter! 
It is no nebulous ecstasy, but a state of transcendent wonder, associated with 
absolute clearness of mind.’ . . . The condition here referred to appears to be 
similar to that ‘union with God’ which was described by Plotinus and Porphyry.! 


Tyndall then calls attention to the fact? that this very experience is made 
the ground of an argument against materialism and a proof of immortality 
in “The Ancient Sage’: 

And more, my son! for more than once when I 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 

The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the self was loosed, 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs, the limbs 

Were strange not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of self 

The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 

Were sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 


I have not discussed at all the personal side of Jn Memoriam as an 
elegy, but have tried to trace its religious argument to its origins. We find 
three important elements—the influence of science, transmitted especially 
through Lyell’s Geology; the influence of Coleridge, experienced at Cam- 
bridge; and Tennyson’s own religious intuitions, based ultimately on an 
unanalysable but completely cogent mystical experience. Tennyson was 
trying to make a synthesis of the living thought of his time, in the light of 
a strong personal conviction. The elements are not completely unified, 
and the balance between them is unstable. But he opened up to his genera- 
tion a possible way of thinking and feeling about these conflicting notions: 
and it is difficult to see how, in that climate of opinion, he could have 
done more. 


* Memoir, ii. 473. ? Ibid. 478. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
JOHNSON ON ELECTRICITY 


MONG the various cavils invented by the contemporary critic 
J. Thomson Callander in his Deformities of Dr. Samuel Fohnson, there 
was one which concerned Johnson’s definitions of electrical and electricity. 
‘Electricity’, says Callander, ‘he terms a property in bodies. . . . Its identity 
with lightning was discovered in 1752, three years before the publication 
of Dr. Johnson’s folio dictionary. For the author then to talk of it as 
“a peculiar property, supposed once to belong chiefly to amber”’, is shame- 
ful." Much more recently, a student of words and ideas, Owen Barfield, 
in his History in English Words, has consulted Johnson’s Dictionary under 
the word electricity, not to discredit Johnson but to illustrate the primitive 
concept of electricity which he believes to have prevailed in 1755 but which 
as a matter of fact, and as Callander is at pains to make clear, had been 
revolutionized by Franklin a few years before. In Johnson’s Dictionary, 
says Barfield,” electricity is defined as follows: 


A property in some bodies, whereby when rubbed so as to grow warm, they 
draw little bits of paper, or such-like substances, to them. 


The mood in which Callander wrote makes it easy to understand how he 
failed to note the greater part of what appears under the word electricity 
both in the earlier folio editions of Johnson’s Dictionary and in the 1773 
revision which Callander asserts to be his source.’ Barfield’s omission is 
more difficult to understand ; if he consulted an abridgement of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, it was not Johnson’s own ‘abstracted’ octavo of 1756. Both 
Callander and Barfield quote only a small and introductory part of Johnson’s 
treatment of electricity, a definition which is not Johnson’s own but is 
quoted by Johnson from a book which in 1755 was thirty-six years old, 
the Lexicon Physico-Medicum of John Quincy. Johnson frequently relies 
on Quincy for a medical or physical definition, and in this case it can 
scarcely be said that he corrected Quincy’s account with any technical 
precision. Yet the truth is that he did know that Quincy’s definition was 
obsolete, and that he took occasion to comment upon the fact in plain print 
in the Dictionary, adding to Quincy’s definition what I believe to be the 
longest original paragraph inserted anywhere in the Dictionary proper: 


Such was the account given a few years ago of electricity; but the industry of 


* Deformities of Dr. Samuel Fohnson, 2nd ed. (London, 1782), p. 62. 

* History in English Words (New York, 1926), pp. 3-4. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 73, 74. Callander bases certain other criticisms on Johnson’s octavo (op. 
cit., Pp. 59, 70). 
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the present age, first excited by the experiments of Gray, has discovered in 
electricity a multitude of philosophical wonders. Bodies electrified by a sphere 
of glass, turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be filled with such 
a quantity of electrical vapour, as, if discharged at once upon a human body, 
would endanger life. The force of this vapour has hitherto appeared instantaneous, 
persons at both ends of a long chain seeming to be struck at once. The philo- 
sophers are now endeavouring to intercept the strokes of lightning." 


In this paragraph Johnson sketches, though in a rather random and approxi- 
mate fashion it must be admitted, the extraordinary advances in electrical 
doctrine which had been made in the thirty years before the publication 
of his Dictionary. Gray is of course Stephen Gray, F.R.S., the pioneer 
English electrician, who died in the Charterhouse in 1736,? and of whose 
work Johnson, we may be sure, had heard much from two friends who 
had been close to Gray in his latter years, the Welsh physician and inventor 
Zachariah Williams’ and his daughter the blind poetess Anna Williams, 
whom Boswell has especially memorialized in a teacup incident. In her 
Miscellanies of 1766 were to appear the poem ‘On the Death of Stephen 
Gray, F.R.S., the Author of the Present Doctrine of Electricity’, largely 
written by Johnson, and Miss Williams’s footnote claim that as assistant 
to Gray in his experiments she had been ‘the first that observed and notified 
the emission of the electrical spark from a human body’. The glass globe 
to which Johnson alludes, an improvement over the tube used by Gray 
as an electric, became common in experiments about 1745.* In 1746 
appeared the Leyden phial of Musschenbroek,* the most serious omission 
from Johnson’s paragraph, though its capacities for storage are clearly 
referred to in the description of ‘bodies’ filled with such a quantity of 
electricity as to endanger human life. The transmission of electricity at 
a distance had first been demonstrated by Gray in 1731, in the presence of 
the Royal Society and the Prince of Wales. More recently, in 1746 and 
1747, the velocity of the electric current had been shown by members of 
the Royal Society on the Thames at Westminster Bridge and in amusing 
experiments by the Abbé Nollet upon 180 king’s guards and upon about 
450 monks at the grand convent of the Carthusians in Paris. The identity 
of ‘electric fire’ and lightning had been modestly suggested (‘Si licet magnis 

? The text is that of the 1773 revision, which corrects three misspellings of earlier 

2 W. P. Courtney, N. & Q., roth Ser., vi (1906), 161, 354. 

3 In the last year of his life Williams recorded his Charterhouse friendship with Gray 
in a work written for him by Johnson, An Account of an Attempt to Ascertain the Longitude, 
(London, 1755), Pp. 14. 

* Joseph Priestley, The History . . . of Electricity (London, 1767), pp. 70-1, 81-2. 

5 Charles R. Weld, A History of the Royal Society (London, 1848), i. 465-6. 


* Priestley, op. cit., pp. 97, 102-8; Philosophical Transactions from . . . 1743 to. . . 1759 
Abridged by John Martyn, x (London, 1756), 329, 333, 335, 348, 361. 
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componere parva’) by Gray in 1735,' but Johnson’s last sentence alludes 
to events which occurred in 1751 and 1752 even as he was composing the 
first volume of the Dictionary. Benjamin Franklin’s letters to Peter Collin- 
son, F.R.S., publicized in the Gentleman’s Magazine’ and printed by Edward 
Cave in 17513 as Experiments and Observations on Electricity Made at 
Philadelphia in America, were followed by a wave of experiments with 
fixed rods in France and England, extensively reported in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine during 1752. Among attempts by English philosophers to inter- 
cept the strokes of lightning, one which Johnson may have heard about at 
first hand or may even have witnessed was that of the physician and 
astronomer John Bevis, who on Wednesday, 12 August 1752, with the 
assistance most likely of Cave as host and of other literati, ‘erected an 
apparatus at the top of St. John’s Gate’.* 

To realize the immediate relation of Johnson’s Dictionary paragraph to 
such reports and events, it is necessary to remember that though the two 
great folio volumes of his Dictionary appeared in April 1755, nearly four 
years, rather than the three alleged by Callander, after the publication of 
Franklin’s Experiments, yet Johnson had completed the first volume in 
April 1753 and had been sending copy to Strahan as early as November 
1751. It seems very likely that the paragraph on electricity, appearing on 
sheet 7x of Volume I of the Dictionary, was composed within a few weeks 
after the St. John’s Gate experiment of 12 August 1752—and hence with- 
out knowledge of Franklin’s celebrated letter about the electrical kite, 
written on 1 October 1752, and first published in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the London Magazine (Appendix) for December 1752.° 

In conclusion, let me add that some light is thrown on the currency of 
Johnson’s electrical ideas and vocabulary by his usage in a Rambler essay 
written while he was working on the Dictionary but presumably before the 
date when he began composing copy. The word electrify appears in English 
electrical writing at least as early as 1745, especially in papers read before 
the Royal Society by the noted electrician William Watson.° But the 
publication in April 1751 of Franklin’s Experiments and Observations, the 
earliest authority quoted in the Oxford English Dictionary for electrify, 
must have done much to popularize the word. It was used in the following 


* Philos. Trans. xxxix (1735), 24 (No. 436). 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, xx (January, May 1750), 34, 208; cf. Lennart Carlson, The 
First Magazine (Providence, 1938), p. 185. 

> Gentleman’s Magazine, xxi (April 1751), 190. 

* Ibid. xxii (August 1752), 383 ; Philos. Trans. xlvii (1753), 569 (No. 96). 

5 Cf. Benjamin Franklin's Experiments, ed. 1. Bernard Cohen (Cambridge, Mass., 
1941), Pp. 123. 

® Philosophical Transactions from .. . 1743 to... 1750. Abridged by John Martyn, x 

(London,1756), 285, 309; cf. Robert Gordon Latham, ‘A Dictionary of the English Language 
(London, 1882), s.v. Electrify. 
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year by Chesterfield in a figurative sentence quoted also by the O.E.D.: 
“You will not be so agreeably electrified . . . as you were at Manheim.’ 
In Rambler 118 Johnson, in a characteristic vein, lamenting the narrowness 
of special interests and the consequent limits of communication and of 
human fame, speaks ironically of the kind of dedicated philosopher who is 
able to grow ‘great and happy by electrifying a bottle’. The usage is not so 
original as Chesterfield’s, and one may think too that it illustrates Johnson’s 
short-sightedness and failure to appreciate the naturalistic curiosity which 
was fermenting in the minds of such contemporaries as Franklin. Yet the 
date of this Rambler, 4 May 1751, within a month of Franklin’s publication,* 
is a testimony at least to a kind of topical opportunism in Johnson the 
essayist, a quality for the most part obscured by his morality and abstract- 
ness, always restrained, and hence likely to be missed by the modern 
reader. 
W. K. Wimsatt, jr. 


A FOLK ATTITUDE IN WORDSWORTH’S ‘WE ARE SEVEN’ 


THE insistence of the little maid in ‘We are Seven’ upon including a dead 
brother and sister in the family group raises a problem that is not entirely 
solved by reference to the inability of children to comprehend the separa- 
tion of body and soul. The attitude of the child, as reported by Wordsworth, 
suggests survival of the non-Christian belief in continued existence within 
the grave, though the poet may not have been aware of this possibility. 
The fourth line is a question—‘“What should it know of death ?’—which 

invites the not unsatisfying interpretation that the child intuitively grasped 
the fact of the indestructible character of the essential being, without, at 
the same time, understanding the full significance of the changed state. 
This view is strengthened by her rejection of the contrast which Words- 
worth drew: 

You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive... . 


She remained unconvinced that the continuity of the family had been 
broken, and the poet was compelled to admit “Twas throwing words 
away’. It is not too much to say that Wordsworth intended to educe from 
the event further proof of ‘intimations of immortality’ in childhood. Such, 
at any rate, appears to be the opinion of Professor George, who summed up 
a brief commentary on ‘We are Seven’ with the observation, ‘Wordsworth 


* Cf. Rambler 199, ‘wheels of electricity’. 
* Cave’s advertisement appears in The Daily Advertiser for 6, 8, and 10 April, 1751. 
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flashed the great truths anew and asked “What intimations of life eternal 
are here?”’”? 

Yet there is to be considered the attitude of the child herself, for Words- 
worth based the poem upon an interview with an eight-year-old girl at 
Goodrich Castle on the Wye. Two features of the piece indicate that her 
belief was no mere childish simplification of the orthodox view of death 
held then, as now, by sophisticated communicants of the Anglican and 
Nonconformist Churches. In the first place, her unshakable conviction, 
in the face of sharp questioning, that ‘we are seven’ may very well have 
stemmed from parents to whom the idea of the ‘living corpse’ was a reality. 
Furthermore, the child communed happily with brother and sister who 
were to her sentient beings residing just below the surface of the earth. 
Such a comradely—and grotesque—relationship as that which she con- 
fessed would hardly have been tolerated by conventional parents: 


My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem; 

And there upon the ground I sit, 
And sing a song to them. (ll. 41-4.) 


A child old enough to knit and hem would surely act as this one did 
because she believed in the inseparableness of body and soul in the grave. 
Of course, there is no question here of reasoned belief; an impressionable 
eight-year-old would derive such a simple, if fundamental, notion directly 
from adults in her environment. 

Can it be shown, then, that some rural folk in Wordsworth’s time enter- 
tained a belief in continued union of body and soul after death? Apparently 
so! Professor Wimberly has cited as evidence of the survival of this view 
those ballads in which the lips of the revenant are ‘clay-cold’ and the breath 
‘earthy strong’. Though frequently mixed with Christian thought, the 
conception of the corporeal spirit is widespread in ballad literature; and no 
one doubts that the ‘Unquiet Grave’,* “Wife of Usher’s Well’,* and ‘Sweet 
William’s Ghost’* were popular over much of Britain at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Moreover, the fact that the child played happily about 
the graves and sang to the dead children reinforces the hypothesis that 
her attitude was the conscious expression of one aspect of this primitive 


* The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. A. J. George (Boston and 
New York, c. 1904), p. 828. 

? Ibid., p. 71. George quotes the poet: ‘Written at Alfoxden in the spring of 1798, 
under circumstances somewhat remarkable. The little girl who is the heroine I met 
within the area of Goodrich Castle in the year 1793.’ 

3 L. C. Wimberly, Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads (Chicago, 1928), p. 235. 
In this connexion, see particularly the ‘Unquiet Grave’ (Child, 78a). 

* Nos. 78, 79, and 77 in English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. F. J. Child (Boston, 
1882-98), vol. ii. 
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view of death.' For Professor Child has quoted Sir Walter Scott to the 
effect that ‘the belief that excessive grieving over lost friends destroyed 
their peace was general throughout Scotland’.2 The ‘Unquiet Grave’ 
reflects this attitude: 


The twelvemonth and a day being up, 
The dead began to speak : 

‘Oh who sits weeping on my grave, 
And will not let me sleep?’ (st. 3.) 


The child, it must be remembered, betrayed no regret or disposition to 
lament the death of the children. Joyous singing was the apparently 
acceptable gesture which she made towards them. It seems clear that the 
little maid’s opinion and practice accord rather better with the mixed 
Christian-heathen attitude of the folk towards death than with the orthodox 
Christian. 

Whether Wordsworth recognized the folk motif inherent in the child’s 
recital cannot now be determined. The poem is not aesthetically dependent 
upon recognition of it. However, an interpretation of “We are Seven’ in 
the light of this belief in continued existence within the grave relieves the 
poet from suspicion of manipulating his materials,* and raises above 
sentimentality such passages as, 


And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. (st. 12.) 
ARTHUR K. Moore 


? It is hardly necessary to observe that the Wye region more than many thickly populated 
districts of England would be likely to afford demonstrations of continued faith in the 
‘living corpse’. 

2 Op. cit. ii. 234 f. Child reported this same idea as surviving in England and Ireland as 
late as the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

3 Op. cit. ii, no. 78a. 

* The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. William Knight (Edinburgh, 1882), 
i. 199. Knight quotes Wordsworth to the effect that he composed the last stanza first 
‘while walking in the grove at Alfoxden’. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SHAKESPEARE’S PUNCTUATION 
Tue Epitor, 
The Review of English Studies. 
Dear Sir, 

Professor Dover Wilson’s patience and generosity, as he reviewed in your 
January number my remarks on Shakespeare’s punctuation, may make 
any reply seem churlish; but, as I pester a busy and devoted editor only 
because what seems to us both an important principle‘in Shakespearian 
interpretation is at issue, perhaps I may be allowed the courtesy of your 
pages for some further observations. Professor Dover Wilson says: 


What I have chiefly learnt from the twenty-one plays [so far printed in the 
New Cambridge edition] is the great variety of punctuation both in quality and in 
kind as we pass from one text to another. 

Professor Alexander has not reckoned with this variety—how could he.. .? 


But surely it is just this variety that I was trying to reduce to some sort of 
order in an hour’s talk. I mentioned Professor Bald’s note on Dr. Simpson’s 
Shakespearian Punctuation. Here it is: ‘Mr. Simpson’s book is a compen- 
dium of all the usages of the period, rather than the system employed by 
Shakespeare or any other single person’ (R. C. Bald’s edition of A Game at 
Chesse, p. 172). I then went on to indicate that I was ‘trying to make some 
distinction between these styles’; and as a beginning I mentioned ‘a circle 
of texts’ that seem to me to form an inner ring about the heart of the ques- 
tion. To divide the plays into groups according to the style of their punctua- 
tion is the end at which I aim, for only so, as Professor Bald implies, can we 
hope to advance Dr. Simpson’s work. 

It would be disheartening to find that Professor Dover Wilson so com- 
pletely fails to follow the drift of my argument, did he not at the same 
time proclaim the existence of the very matter that I am trying to canalize 
as a force in Shakespearian interpretation. For how could I be unaware 
of this variety, if I had read the plays as he and others have taught me 
to do? 

The texts seem to me, as I indicated, to fall into two main classes: those 
punctuated for the reader, and those still showing a playhouse punctua- 
tion. I begin with some remarks on the former class, for this will allow me 
to mention certain features in the punctuation of the Folio version of 
Hamlet—a text which Professor Dover Wilson suggests I dare not, for the 
sake of my case, cite as a witness. 
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I shall, for the present, confine my remarks to one class of error found in 
the Folio, and well illustrated by Hamlet, 11. ii. 415: 


The best Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, Comedie, Historie, Pastoral: 
Pastoricall-Comicall-Historicall-Pastorall : Tragicall-Historicall : Tragicall-Comi- 
call-Historicall-Pastorall: Scene indiuible or Poem vnlimited. Seneca cannot be 


too heavy, nor Plautus too light, for the law of Writ, and the Liberty. These are 
the onely men. 


In my opinion, though not in Professor Dover Wilson’s judgement, the 
period after ‘Liberty’ is an error by the Folio scribe. I take the construction 
to be: These are the only men for the law of Writ and the Liberty. Professor 


Dover Wilson interprets the passage quite’ differently, and he appeals to the 
Quarto which reads: 


Seneca cannot be too heauy, nor Plautus too light for the lawe of writ, and the 
liberty: these are the only men. 


Here, however, the colon is not in my opinion an error, for it has now to 
be interpreted in quite a different punctuation context from the period in 
the Folio. It is to be read as we read a similar colon in 


Macbeth, 1. vi. 6: 


no lutty frieze, 
Buttrice, nor Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird 
Hath made his pendant Bed, and procreant Cradle, 
Where they must [most] breed, and haunt: I have obseru’d 
The ayre is delicate. 


I look forward even more eagerly perhaps than most to Professor Dover 
Wilson’s edition of Macbeth. Prophecy about what so resourceful an editor 
may read is doubtless dangerous, but I shall be surprised if he is able to 
square his treatment of the colon here with that in Hamlet. 

Meantime I shall offer my own explanation. The scribe who made the 
copy for the Folio text of Hamlet had before him a manuscript in play- 
house punctuation. He was on the whole well informed, but Hamlet is a 
difficult play at best, and the playhouse punctuation often very ambiguous. 
In this passage he stumbled badly over the earlier part, and when he came 
to the colon after ‘liberty’ he took it at its ‘grammatical’ value and made it 
a period. The period here, then, is an error; whereas the Quarto colon is 
not an error, signifying something quite different from the ‘grammatical’ 
colon. It marks the inversion of the construction in the final burst by 
Polonius. The colon in Macbeth also marks an inversion, the sense being: 
I have observed the air is delicate where they most breed and haunt. 

The very errors of the Folio often, then, confirm me in my opinion about 
the nature and interpretation of the original punctuation. 
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I shall offer one more instance, where the meaning is never in doubt, of 
how the playhouse punctuation may mislead the Folio scribe, and crop up 
as in Macbeth and show through an overlay of punctuation intended for the 
general reader. At Othello, 11. i. 229, the Quarto reads: 

When the blood is made dull with the act of sport, there should be againe to 
inflame it, and give saciety a fresh appetite. Love lines in fauour, sympathy in 
yeares. cee 


The Folio from an independent transcript reads: 


to giue Satiety a fresh appetite. 
Lovelinesse in fauour, . . . 


The Folio scribe has here failed to translate the playhouse punctuation 
correctly and carried it over unchanged into his manuscript. I think, there- 
fore, that for this and kindred reasons such Quarto and Folio pairs as those 
for Hamlet, Othello, and 2 Henry IV present us with parallel problems in 
punctuation. 

Nor do I see how with such texts before him Professor Dover Wilson 
can question my statement about there being a combination of strong 
‘internal’ and weak ‘external’ punctuation in many texts. Even to admit 
the existence of one is difficult, he thinks, and adds ‘but to ask us to swallow 
both together is to ask too much of human credulity’. I shall therefore 
give two short examples of this combination from texts in playhouse 
punctuation : 

Speake it in French, King say, Pardonne moy. 
Richard II (Qt: Vv. iii. 119). 
You are welcome, gentlemen come, Musitions play. 
Romeo and Fuliet (Q2: 1. v. 27). 


Furthermore, it is surely the existence of this peculiarity in the original 
manuscript that leads in certain texts to the type of strong internal and 
weak external punctuation which Dr. McKerrow noted and which he 
decided to edit out of his projected edition. I suppose that the Folio editor 
or printer of certain texts interpolated punctuation without obliterating 
the original stops. This explanation may be unsatisfactory, but that the 
peculiarity I mention is there is beyond doubt. 

Nor does Professor Dover Wilson’s reference to the ‘O, o, 0, 0’ passage 
in the Folio text of Hamlet convince me that Burbage had any part in its 
punctuation. This ‘O, o, 0, o’ is also found in Lear (Q1). Professor Dover 
Wilson might argue that perhaps Lear (Q1) was taken down from dictation 
and that, as Burbage played Lear, here again we have evidence of his style. 
But we might then suppose he is responsible in Othello (Q1) for Roderigo’s 
line, 

O dambd Jago, O inhumaine dog,—o, 0, o. 
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Yet Burbage can hardly have played Roderigo, nor was the Quarto of 
Othello from dictation. Professor Dover Wilson’s explanation is only a 
guess; if he is right, no doubt an inspired guess; but he has yet to survey 
the evidence as a whole, and this makes it probable that we have here some 
scribe’s convention, not Burbage’s invention. 

One final remark on the interpretation of ‘How like a God’ may be 
ventured. Had Shakespeare written ‘How like God’ (as it is twice quoted 
in Professor Dover Wilson’s review—with what significance, if any, I must 
leave to your psychologists to determine), Professor Dover Wilson’s quota- 
tions from Hooker and others would have been very much to the point; 
but as Shakespeare wrote ‘How like a God’ (very different from ‘a likeness 
to God’) they seem to me, I must confess, irrelevant. 

Professor Dover Wilson was the first to interest me in the punctuation of 
Hamlet. 1 must still hope that one day he will think I have profited more 
from his instruction than his present judgement indicates. Meanwhile I 
am grateful for his criticism and this opportunity of trying to meet some 
of his main objections. 

Yours, 
PETER ALEXANDER 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE BENEDICITE PARAPHRASED 


Tue Eprror, 
The Review of English Studies. 


Dear Sir, 

May I be permitted to correct an opinion expressed in my review of 
Christopher Smart—A Biographical and Critical Study, by E. G. Ainsworth 
and C. E .Noyes (R.E.S., vol. 23, 1947, No. 89, Jan.)? I said I thought the 
authors were right in accepting the anonymous Benedicite Paraphrased, 
which appeared in the Museum (1746), as by Smart. This attribution was 
first suggested, I believe, in an article by Robert Brittain (PMLA, lvi, 
March 1941). 

Mr. Edmund Blunden has now pointed out to me that the poem is 
reprinted in Dodsley’s Collection (1755), vol. iv, beneath the name of the 
Rev. James Merrick, Smart’s rival paraphrast. 

Since there would appear to be no grounds for doubting Dodsley’s 
attribution, this fact disposes, I am afraid, of the views of Dr. Brittain, 
Professor Ainsworth, Dr. Noyes, and of your obedient servant, 
NorMAN CALLAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MARVELL AND MASSINGER 


Tue EDITOR, 
The Review of English Studies. 


Dear Sir, 

In his note on ‘Marvell and Massinger: A Source of The Definition of 
Love’ (R.E.S., vol. 23, 1947, no. 89, January, pp. 63 ff.), Professor Legouis 
leaves Massinger’s puzzling lines: 

Alas! Sir, 
We are not parallels, but like lines divided, 
Can ne’er meet in one centre, 


with the regret that ‘we cannot unfortunately bring any new light on the 
subject as far as Massinger is concerned’. Certainly, to interpret ‘parallels’ 
either as ‘radii’ or as ‘equals’ is to make no sense of the passage. It occurs 
to me, however, that it is not to mathematics or to metaphor that we must 
first look for an interpretation. If Massinger, as I think he is, is referring to 
the laws of perspective, then the passage is not so hard to understand. In 
a drawing it is only those lines which are parallel in nature which actually 
meet—at the vanishing-point, Massinger’s ‘one centre’. On the other hand, 
‘lines divided’—lines not parallel—cannot meet at one centre. 

It follows from this, I think, that if Marvell did have this passage in 
mind when writing the lines quoted by Professor Legouis, then he either 
misinterpreted it himself or turned it back from a reference to parallels in 
a drawing to parallels as they really are in mathematics and in nature. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. S. BLAND 











REVIEWS 


England and the Continent in the Eighth Century. The Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in the Hilary Term, 1943. By 
WILHELM Levison. Pp. xii+347. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 215. net, 


As was to be expected from a scholar of Dr. Levison’s reputation, this is an 
important work of great range and erudition. It is not that it brings forward 
startling new theories which make it necessary to modify the general outlines of 
accepted opinion on the Anglo-Saxon contribution to the civilization of western 
Europe, but it puts such opinion on a more solid basis, adds precision on some 
matters hitherto rather vaguely glimpsed, and provides a wealth of detail from 
various sources to round off the picture. The work includes Dr. Levison’s 
previous discoveries and puts into their proper setting the results of the investiga- 
tions of English, American, and continental scholars on a multiplicity of subjects, 
making use of several articles which have appeared in remote places and which 
were perhaps unfamiliar to other scholars as well as the present reviewer. As 
these results have been sifted and weighed with critical acumen, and as Dr. 
Levison has an unrivalled knowledge of the continental sources, he has produced 
a work which students in many fields besides Anglo-Saxon history, such as 
diplomatics, liturgical history, numismatics, &c., cannot afford to ignore. To 
specify exhaustively the significant matter scattered through the footnotes and 
appendixes would require a review little shorter than the book. An outline of the 
general contents and a few illustrations of detail must suffice to introduce a 
review primarily concerned with the interest of the book for the student of 
English literature. One of the major qualities of the book should emerge : that the 
subject is not viewed from an insular standpoint, but by a scholar who can survey 
the whole range of European evidence at a glance. It is this which enables him 
to show, among other things, what England took as well as what she gave in her 
intercourse with the Continent. The wide contacts of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, 
for example with southern Italy (p. 142) and with Spain (p. 145), must be borne 
in mind when any production of the period is being examined. 

After a brief introduction, the book surveys the evidence for intercourse 
through non-ecclesiastical channels, with a reminder of the interesting fact (which 
was known to Lappenberg) that an English merchant was settled in Marseilles 
in the eighth century. The marriage of Cunincpert, King of the Lombards (688- 
700), to an Anglo-Saxon wife, and other connexions between the English and 
the Lombards, should perhaps be noted by editors of Widsith, in view of the 
interest in Lombard traditions revealed in this poem. Very interesting also is 
the career of Balthild, an English slave-girl who rose to be a powerful queen of the 
Franks. The name Wealhpeow, apparently meaning ‘foreign slave’, given by 
the Beowulf poet to the gracious queen of the Danes would have been an appro- 
priate nickname for her. 

Ecclesiastical contacts have naturally left far more trace, and the various types 
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of ecclesiastical business that took people abroad are clearly and fully dealt with. 
They include the fetching of the pallia and the appeals to Rome, the obtaining of 
monastic privileges, the study of monastic institutions in foreign abbeys, and, 
of course, pilgrimages of various kinds. This leads naturally to the subject of the 
missionaries, for these regarded themselves as voluntary exiles, peregrini, for the 
love of God. The chapters on the Frisian and German missionaries bring out 
clearly the relations between these and Frankish politics and include detailed 
discussion of the office of chorepiscopus (pp. 66 ff.) and of the relationship 
between English and continental coronation ceremonies (pp. 115 ff.). English 
influence on the Continent is considered in relation to smaller as well as the 
larger issues usually dealt with, and is shown to be responsible for the celebration 
of All Saints’ Day, the singing of the Creed in the Mass, the popularity of lists of 
confraternity, and various features in penitentials. The return current of foreign 
influence on English institutions is noted in relation to the canonici clerici, the 
office of archdeacon, and the compulsory payment of tithe (pp. 104 ff.). Several 
new names are added to the list of Anglo-Saxon missionaries: Baga, who lived 
and died at St. Wandrille (p. 56, n. 2), Wera and Pleghelm, honoured in the 
diocese of Utrecht (p. 82, n. 2), Abel, Archbishop of Rheims in 744 (p. 87, n. 4), 
Wilfrid and Egilfrid, early abbots of St. Bavo’s, Ghent (p. 167 f.), Sola, a hermit 
in Willibald’s diocese (p. 168), and, most interesting of all, Berhtwine, the founder 
of a small monastery at Malonne in the diocese of Liége, whose ninth-century 
life says he was an Anglo-Saxon bishop, educated at Otbellum, which Dr. Levison 
tentatively identifies as Outwell, near Wisbech, Cambridgeshire (p. 167). If so, 
the form is much corrupted. Other evidence does not suggest that #t was an 
early element in this name. 

In the concluding chapter, on ‘Learning and Scholarship’, and in various foot- 
notes, several facts are mentioned that will interest literary historians. The author 
illustrates the building up of libraries in England from the Vita Bertilae (p. 132 n.) 
and from a Latin poem by /£thilwald on a pilgrimage to Rome; he defends 
Bede’s accuracy in calling Cuthwine, the book-collector, Bishop of Dunwich, 
and adds to the list of books known to have been collected by him an Antwerp 
manuscript of Sedulius’s Carmen Paschale (p. 133); he brings to our notice 
Traube’s discovery of fragments of correspondence between Aldhelm and Cellan, 
Abbot of the Picard monastery of Péronne founded by Fursey (p. 52), and the 
little-known Anglo-Latin poems on St. Ninian, which were sent to Alcuin by 
his pupils at York and were published some years ago by Strecker (p. 147); he notes 
Bischoff’s elucidation of the cipher in the Lives of St. Wynnebald and St. Willi- 
bald, which has proved that this work was written by an Anglo-Saxon nun called 
Hugeburc, i.e. Hygeburh (p. 294); he shows that the ‘Grammar’ of Julian of 
Toledo reached the Continent through Anglo-Saxon England (p. 145 f.), and that 
a gospel-book owned by the convent of Aldeneyck in Belgium was written in 
southern England in the eighth century (p. 167). At the same time, he affords a 
useful caveat against attributing the development of French and German 
libraries exclusively to the Anglo-Saxons (pp. 147 ff.). Of wider interest is the 
sympathy shown in his assessment of the work of Alcuin, in connexion with whose 
educational work he has been able to make use of von den Steinen’s discovery 
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that the Vatican copy of the Libri Carolini is the one actually used in discussion 
at the palace (p. 156). While admitting the limitations of Alcuin’s ‘traditionalism’, 
he emphasizes the usefulness of such studies in giving a literary training, awaking 
new interests and developing mental faculties, and thus opening the way for 
thinkers of greater independence in the ninth century. He renders a service to 
Alcuin studies by including in the appendixes (III and XI) the text of two letters 
hitherto available only in inaccessible publications. Finally, some space is devoted 
to Alcuin’s influence and to the career of his pupils, notably that of the English- 
man Fridugis (pp. 163 ff.). 

The appendixes contain much matter of importance for English scholars, 
Appendix III concerns Wuifstan scholars, for it proves convincingly that the 
‘Protest of the Bishops of Britain’, which had been generally accepted as a 
document of 805, in spite of the doubts of one or two foreign scholars, is a much 
later, probably eleventh-century, document, and notes that it survives only in 
a manuscript compiled for Archbishop Wulfstan. As it makes use of Bede and 
of one of Alcuin’s letters, it is a further indication of the extent to which 
ecclesiastics of Wulfstan’s time studied the writings of earlier scholars, and one 
cannot but wonder if Wulfstan himself had a hand in its composition, as in so 
many other public documents. Appendix VII shows what can be added to our 
knowledge of the Boniface and Lul correspondence since Tangl’s edition, and is 
especially notable for indicating that it is the English tradition of the letter to 
Ethelbald that is definitive, the continental versions being from incomplete 
drafts or copies. Further identifications of allusions are made, and corrections 
of the text; moreover, one can now add to the Boniface canon the dedication to 
the grammatical treatise. In Appendix IX Dr. Levison succeeds in identifying 
the anchorite Alchfrith, author of three prayers in the Book of Cerne, with the 
writer of a letter, now published for the first time, to Higlacum lectorem et pres- 
biterum, who can be no other than the Hyglaco presbitero atque lectore of /Edil- 
wulf’s Latin poem, and who must be assigned to the second part of the eighth 
century. This shows that the Book of Cerne drew on earlier Northumbrian 
sources, though Mr. Sisam’s conclusion that the Aedeluald mentioned in the 
acrostic in the manuscript is the Bishop of Lichfield of this name remains 
unshaken. 

Special mention must be made of two appendixes, for they have implications 
reaching far beyond the range of the title of the book. This is not the place to 
examine the view expressed in the long appendix on “The Beginning of the Year 
in Bede’, namely, that Bede began his year at Christmas, not at 24 September, as 
claimed by R. Lane Poole; the resultant alteration of one year in the dating of 
certain events is not of paramount importance for students of English literature. 
Appendix I, ‘The Charters of King Ethelbert I of Kent and the Descent of the 
Anglo-Saxon Charters’, almost a book in itself, raises big issues for the study of 
continental as well as English diplomatic. Justice cannot be done to it in a few 
lines, but we may note that it re-establishes the Roman and ecclesiastical origin 
of the Anglo-Saxon charter against recently advanced theories of Frankish in- 
fluence, producing some new parallels between early Anglo-Saxon charters and 
the Ravenna papyri, of which the most outstanding is the phrase ad cumulum 
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firmitatis in a papyrus of 551 and in the corroboratio of some Kentish charters. 
The term cyrographum is traced to the Bible rather than to the Graeco-Byzantine 
influence postulated by Hazeltine. This appendix is a masterly contribution to 
the vexed question of the authenticity of early charters. The author is in a posi- 
tion not merely to pronounce several charters of St. Augustine’s to be forgeries, 
but to show what sources have been used, to prove their unity of authorship, and 
to identify the forger with Guerno of St. Medard, Soissons, whose confession of 
having forged documents for St. Quen, St. Augustine’s, and other unspecified 
houses is mentioned in a letter of Hugh, Archbishop of Rouen (1130-64). Nor 
is this all. Three spurious charters of Peterborough are shown to be compiled 
by the same method and from the same sources, and one of them is copied from 
a St. Augustine’s forgery. This proof of intercourse between these two houses is 
of interest in view of the fact that the Peterborough manuscript of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle was copied from a version formerly at St. Augustine’s, for it 
goes a long way towards removing the uncertainty as to whether this version 
was borrowed direct from St. Augustine’s or from some other house at which the 
annals 1067-1121 might have been added (see Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles 
Parallel, 11. liv f.). It is impossible to refer to all the matters dealt with in this 
study, or to do more than mention another appendix (IV) of interest to diploma- 
tists, which is concerned with the early charters of Winchcombe. 

It is hardly necessary to apologize for reviewing at some length a work of major 
importance. It contains so many facts with a bearing on literary studies that it 
seemed desirable to assemble some of them in these pages. 

Dorotuy WHITELOCK 


English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages. By E. K. CHampers. 
Pp. vi+248 (Vol. II, Pt. 2 of the ‘Oxford History of English Literature’). 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1945. 12s. 6d. net. 


In the four essays here grouped under a title that promises us a panorama a 
great scholar is on familiar ground. Is it, perhaps, too familiar? The range, the 
erudition, the balanced judgement that we have come to expect—all are here; 
and few indeed are the scholars who could present such lucid histories of English 
medieval drama and song. If anything is missing it is that freshness of perception 
which a first view gives, and which makes Sir Edmund’s own early essay on 
medieval lyric such a delight to read. It would be easy, though, as his excellent 
remarks on Landor have lately proved, it would be unjust, to infer that a pedes- 
trian and deparagraphed style is the price paid for literary omniscience. In a book 
largely devoted to lyrics and ballads we hope to catch some echo of the buglehorn 
and the merry morris din. Instead, a wearier cry wakes sometimes in the memory : 
‘la chair est triste, hélas!’ (‘tragic ballads’, as Sir Edmund prosaically puts it, ‘are 
rarely without their sexual element’) ‘et j’ai lu tous les livres’. 

Yet more than one page shows that Sir Edmund’s eye is not dim, nor his force 
of argument abated. If he sometimes rests on his well-wielded oars, he has richly 
won the right to do so. Many are the rivers he has followed to their source. 
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Indeed, the occasional signs of strain may be the results of an upstream pull. His 
lifelong preoccupation with the Elizabethans disposes him to approach the Middle 
Ages through Tudor territory ; so that the spiritual climate, the social terrain that 
produced this literature, are given scant attention, and sometimes misconceived, 
Thus we are told that Everyman’s emphasis on Good Deeds suggests a ‘Protestant 
temper’; yet we need go no farther back than Piers Plowman—the Tudor editor 
of which harboured the same sort of misconception—to find adequate precedent 
in orthodox vernacular literature. And what are we to make of the comment on 
the moving Abraham and Isaac play from Chester, that ‘the fundamental in- 
humanity of that story was, of course, not apparent to our medieval ancestors’? 

Lest such queries be taken for carping dispraise it should be said at once that 
there can be no question of the value of the book as a conspectus of all the 
important contributions that such mighty men as Young, Greg, Pollard, and 
Chambers himself have made to medieval studies in the last half-century. He 
has always excelled in sifting and weighing evidence; and the bibliographies in 
this volume bear testimony that the sifting in this case has been thorough. Greg’s 
theory of the authorship of the York plays (to take one instance) is carefully can- 
vassed—and largely accepted, though with some modifications which remind us 
that such analyses must needs be tentative. The attractive conjecture that Lang- 
land’s Dieu vous sauve, Dame Emme is the refrain of a lost song about Canute’s 
wife makes us wish that Sir Edmund had been more generous in hints of this 
kind. We should have liked, too, a few samples from the racier and less familiar 
carols, like ‘Good gossips mine’ in Balliol MS. 354. The carol-refrain 


Atte wrastlinge my lemman i ches 
And atte ston-kasting i him forles 


sets Sir Edmund thinking of pagan ritual and the heaping up of stones on a 
funeral cairn; but it is more helpful to remembcr that ‘wrastling with laddes, 
putting of ston’ were regular village pastimes (cf. Havelok 2324), doubtless 
accompanied by ring-dances that involved choosing a partner. The Cuckoo 
Song is dated ‘c. 1240’ without comment, presumably because Bukofzer’s mono- 
graph on the manuscript and musical setting reached this country too late for 
consideration. We are also denied the benefit of Sir Edmund’s opinion on the 
lines in Merton MS. 248 that Carleton Brown (M.L.N., June 1934) took to be 
part of a vernacular play on the Fall earlier than any extant cycle. The descrip- 
tion of the Brown-Robbins Index of Middle English Verse on p. 207 must be 
slightly modified in the light of the review in The Times Literary Supplement, 
21 August 1943. 

We come to ballads by the back door of literary history, and are given rather 
too much of the dry bread of summary, with only an occasional taste of that 
quality which made a Virginian once describe them as ‘awful lonesome’. The 
secret of their power to speak ‘feelingly to the heart’ may indeed lie beyond 
account; but at least the sources of their diction—some of it going back to the 
old alliterative wordhoard—might have been briefly indicated. A certain facility 
in interlinear reading is required to ascertain Sir Edmund’s own view of ballad 
development: he seems to hold that they came late; discounting, and rightly, 
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some recent speculations, but withholding comment on the fragment of a lament 
for Robert de Neville, which must go back to the thirteenth century, and in which 
some hear the authentic ballad note. Kittredge’s argument against an early date 
for Queen Eleanor’s Confession is adopted : ‘the confession is heard by two friars, 
which is not in accordance with Catholic practice.’ Now the general reader for 
whom this volume professedly caters will not realize that any reference to friars 
in a ballad about Eleanor of Aquitaine (0b. 1204) must be anachronistic. But he 
may be prompted to ask whether he must assume that early ballads always 
presented such details with complete accuracy and consistency; and perhaps he 
would have spared a pageful of précis for some thoughts on this matter. 

Sir Edmund lists several Robert or Robin Hoods who might be identified with 
the outlaw hero of the ballads, but oddly passes over the earliest occurrence of 
the name in the Yorkshire part of the Pipe Roll for 1230: in an entry to which 
Professor Owen drew attention twelve years ago it speaks of a ‘Roberti Hood 
fugitivi’. Sir Edmund’s candidate is a Robin Hood mentioned in 1354; it is hard 
to believe that he rose to fame so quickly that thirty years later he could be 
mentioned in the same breath with the Randolph Earl of Chester who must have 
been the subject of song for well over a century. The local colour in ballads 
is but lightly touched upon, though the verse quoted from Otterburn, with its 
northern reference to ‘Lamase tyde, whan husbondes wynnes ther haye’, offered 
an opportunity. For indications of what is best in balladry we are referred, after 
some hesitation, to the anthologists. 

The fourth and final essay is devoted to the mystery of Sir Thomas Malleore 
and the mechanics of his Morte Darthur. It finds room for only a word—and that 
borrowed from W. P. Ker—on his part in moulding English prose rhythm; and 
no room at all to consider his treatment of.the Grail legend. ‘Not a political 
thinker, but a story-teller.’ Yes; but surely a story-teller who found in the Grail 
a symbol rather than an ‘entanglement’, and who was well aware of the conflict 
between Divine and Courtly love, and between primitive and romantic chivalry. 
Failing discussion of these matters in the text, we could have been appeased by 
a direction in the bibliography to the essays in which Charles Williams and 
Herbert Read have tried (to be sure, with very different results) to illuminate 
them. As it is, a good critic temporarily abdicates his function, and a valuable 
volume comes to a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. 

J. A. W. Bennett 


Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise Man. By Sir Tuomas Etyor. 
Edited by Epwin JoHNsTON Howarp. Pp. xxxiv-+-260. Oxford, Ohio: The 
Anchor Press, 1946. $5.00. 


There are few sixteenth-century humanists to whom so little attention has 
been paid as to Sir Thomas Elyot. The Governour, it is true, can be read both in 
the Everyman Library reprint and in Croft’s excellent edition of 1883, and has 
been studied almost as exhaustively as it deserves; but important as that book is, 


it does not fully represent the range of Elyot’s mind and the nature of his work, 
4690.91 18 
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and his other writings have never been republished (apart from a recent photo- 
graphic facsimile of The Castel of Helth). It is therefore gratifying to learn that 
the Anchor Press propose to reprint all Elyot’s books, ‘except the main body of 
The Dictionary’. A start was made in 1940 by reprinting The Defence of Good 
Women, and now appears Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise Man in the form 
of a handsome page-for-page reprint of the first extant edition of 1533 (S.T.C. 
7668). The reprint is limited to 200 copies. 

Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise Man seems to have been designed (as 
Mr. Howard plausibly suggests) as a warning to Henry VIII on the evils of 
tyranny, with Sir Thomas More cast for the part of Plato and Henry for the part 
of the Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius, who resented Plato’s candid remarks. The book 
consists of five dialogues between Plato and Aristippus, in which Plato justifies 
his candour by showing what the nature of true knowledge is. Though Elyot 
undoubtedly took the Socratic dialogue for his model, he did not imitate the form 
at all closely, for Aristippus has little part to play and could indeed have remained 
silent throughout without affecting Plato’s argument. That argument is that 
knowledge consists not merely in the possession but in the application of wisdom. 
A man must know both himself and that central position he occupies in the scale 
of being in virtue of his sensual and spiritual parts. All other creatures were 
made for man, and their place in the scale depends upon his: how important it is, 
therefore, that man should not ‘break the line of order’ by allowing his spiritual 
part to be subdued by his senses. Yet however much a man knows, his only 
knowledge of God is that his ways are inscrutable. They are good, certainly; 
and if we ever suffer what to our imperfect understanding appears evil, that is 
because we have not recognized that God as a loving father smites his children 
to correct them. Thus, Plato—More is made to justify the candour of his exposi- 
tion of true knowledge before the tyrant Dionysius-Henry, and to provide 
consolations of philosophy for the maltreated councillor which are not inconsistent 
with Christian teaching. 

This reconciliation of Christian and pagan teaching, the buttressing of Chris- 
tian with pagan morality, is what R. W. Chambers and Professor Douglas Bush 
have taught us to recognize as a mark of English humanism, and this mark is 
more evident in Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise Man and Elyot’s lesser- 
known writings than in The Governour. One who read The Governour alone 
might be excused for thinking that Elyot was, if not anti-Christian, at least pagan, 
so small a part does Christian teaching seem to play in a governor’s education. 
It is Elyot’s later works which correct this impression, and provide a gloss on that 
important passage in The Governour (1. xi), where Elyot declares that the New 
Testament is only to be touched reverently even as though it were the ark of the 
covenant. 

By paying exclusive attention to The Governour another mark of Elyot’s 
humanism has been insufficiently observed, and that is his concern for interpret- 
ing the classics to his countrymen, for making them freemen of the traditions 
of the ancient world. Elyot never aspired to originality of thought: indeed, he 
might have found difficulty in understanding what we mean by originality and the 
store we set by it. In one preface after another, Elyot tells his readers that he has 
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been at pains to translate for their benefit some good piece of ancient moral 
teaching and to amuse himself by seeing how far the English tongue needs 
adapting for that purpose: ‘finally the chiefe cause of this my litle exercise [The 
Doctrinal of Princes; but what he says of it applies in some measure to all his 
books] was: to the intent that thei, whiche do not vnderstande greeke nor latine, 
shoulde not lacke the commoditee and pleasure, whiche may be taken in readyng 
thereof.’ The interest of The Governour as an educational treatise has over- 
shadowed Elyot’s dependance upon classical sources; but if evidence is required 
for the contention that The Governour itself is a pastiche of passages translated 
from the classical moralists, and skilfully applied to the conditions of Tudor 
England, that evidence can be found in the notes of Croft’s edition. 

Croft’s editorial method was admirably suited to presenting the work of a 
humanist like Elyot, intent upon leading his countrymen to draw upon the funds 
of classical wisdom; and it is a pity that Mr. Howard has not followed Croft’s 
example either in indicating sources or in providing a glossary. Both are needed. 
An indication of his sources would have helped us to estimate more truly the 
range of Elyot’s learning, and would have served to amplify Miss Sweeting’s 
valuable study of early Tudor method in translation and its significance in the 
development of English as a literary language. A glossary would have sup- 
plemented the Oxford Dictionary in a period where that great work is not strong. 
That Mr. Howard himself appreciates this local weakness of the Oxford Dictionary 
we know from an interesting contribution to Modern Language Notes (1943, 
p. 396 f.), in which he lists a few of the words used by Elyot in this book at a date 
earlier than the first recorded instances in the 

But though we must ask for more than Mr. Howard has supplied, what he has 
given us is good. When his edition is complete, we shall at last be able to read 
Elyot as we cannot to-day without paying a special visit to the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, or the great American libraries. Joun Butt 


A Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland and of English Books printed abroad 1475-1640. Compiled by 
A. W. PoLvarp and G. R. Repcrave. Pp. xviii+-609. London: The Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1946. {2. 2s. 

The Short-Title Catalogue compiled for the Bibliographical Society by A. W. 
Pollard and G. R. Redgrave (with the assistance of many willing helpers) has 
been before the public for twenty years, and has established itself as an indis- 
pensable guide to our Tudor and Jacobean literature. Although the Society’s 
books are normally available only to members, the public demand for the Catalogue 
was met to some extent by an edition, of the same size as that which the Society 
had printed for its own use, published by Messrs. Quaritch. But this edition, 
together with such odd copies as turned up in sale-rooms, has been so far from 
satisfying the demand that copies have been fetching high prices in the second- 
hand market. It has been, and is, the intention of the Society to publish in due 
course a revised edition of the Catalogue, but meanwhile its hand has been 
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forced by certain developments in America. In that virile country, less accus- 
tomed to putting up patiently with shortages of all kinds than the post-war 
British, ‘certain unauthorized persons . . . have solicited subscriptions for a photo- 
offset reprint of the work with additions taken from the Bishop Checklist of American 
Copies of Short-Title Catalogue Books’. It is to forestall those twentieth-century 
pirates or bibliographical squatters that the present reprint, produced by the 
photo-litho-offset process, has been issued for sale to the public. The facts have 
been set forth briefly in a foreword to the new volume, and told rather more fully 
in the Society’s Annual Report for 1945-6 (The Library, 5th Ser. No. 1, June 
1946, pp. 88-9). 

Obviously the Society and the general public must approach this little drama 
at different angles, and will form different judgements on the rights and wrongs 
of the case. Meanwhile, if the solution reached is unsatisfactory to the American 
adventurers it should satisfy the general public, who can now obtain what they 
wanted in a form practically indistinguishable from that of the original edition 
and at a reasonable price. The Society has not, of course, abandoned its work 
on a new and enlarged edition of the Short-Title Catalogue, but this is not likely 
to be completed for some years. James R. SUTHERLAND 


Surveys of Recent Scholarship in the Period of the Renaissance. 
Compiled for the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. First Series, 1945. 


Renaissance Guides to Books. An Inventory and Some Conclusions. 
By ArcHER TayLor. Pp. vi+130. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1945. $1.25. 

The surveys of recent scholarship have been written by various scholars at the 
invitation of the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the aim of which is to encourage the publication of biblio- 
graphies, texts, and interpretative studies in its chosen period. Each survey was 
published in a learned periodical, and the offprints have been bound together 
with a general title-page and a table of contents, so that the volume may be listed 
as a unit in library catalogues. As is to be expected, the surveys vary in complete- 
ness, in range, and in competence, but in general they give a valuable summary of 
the work done during the last quarter of a century and sometimes make suggestive 
comments on the work which needs to be done. A list of the surveys, with a note 
of the periodicals in which they were published, may be found useful: F. R. 
Johnson and S. V. Larkey, ‘Science’ (M.L.Q. ii, 1941); D. C. Allen, ‘Neo-Latin 
Literature’ (ibid.); J. G. Kunstmann, ‘German Literature’ (ibid.); S. F. Will, 
‘French Literature’ (ibid.); R. Tuve, ‘English Literature’ (S.P. xl, 1943); P. O. 
Kristeller and J. H. Randall, ‘Philosophy’ (7.H.J. ii, 1941); F. L. Nussbaum, 
‘Economic History’ (Frnl. Mod. Hist. xiii, 1941); F. Gilbert, ‘Political Theory’ 
H.L.Q. iv, 1941); R. M. Huber, “The Catholic Church’ (Church Hist. x, 1941); 
W. Pauck, “The German Reformation’ (ibid. ix, 1940); R. H. Bainton and Dean P. 
Lockwood, ‘Classical and Biblical Scholarship’ (ibid. x, 1941); C. S. Smith and 
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W. Dinneen, ‘Music’ (M.P. xlii, 1944). A general introduction is supplied by 
L. B. Wright (M.L.Q. ii, 1941). No price or place of publication is given, but 
the Chairman of the Committee on Renaissance Studies is Professor Leicester 
Bradner of Brown University. A second series of surveys is promised which will 
fill the gaps in the series now under review, and may include the literatures of 
Italy and Spain and a fuller treatment of the drama than is to be found here. 

In Professor Taylor’s book we are given a brief but admirable survey of the 
kinds of bibliography compiled during the Renaissance together with some 
remarks on the continuity of tradition and on the break in that tradition at the 
close of the seventeenth century. We are on our guard in English studies against 
supposing that even a learned author like Chapman or Jonson always quotes his 
authorities from original sources: Schoell and others have shown how often they 
depend on handy works of reference. But the number and variety of such hand- 
books to learning and of bibliographies directing a reader’s attention to them is 
indeed surprising. Professor Taylor tells us that the first bibliography of biblio- 
graphies appeared in 1653, the first list of books published by a single firm in 
1470, the first “instance of a private collection which is at the same time of 
fundamental importance for the study of a particular subject in 1647, the first 
general catalogue of incunabula in 1688. In the same year there was even a 
Bibliotheca promissa et latens, a list of those books which scholars announce and 
do not write: a supplement was necessary before the end of the century. 

Whether as indexes to books or to writers or to subjects, these works maintain 
a continuity of tradition extending back to the beginning of human history, and 
in them the writers of antiquity are placed on a level with contemporary writers. 
Gesner’s title quoted on p. 57 is an example of how these bibliographers take 
all knowledge for their province: ‘Catalogus locupletissimus omnium fere scri- 
ptorum, a mundi initio ad hunc usque diem extantium, publicatorum et passim 
in Bibliothecis latitantium.’ In Gesner’s index Homer and Cicero, Moses and 
St. Paul, Petrarch and Luther stand together in the same alphabet. There is a 
continuity, too, in bibliographical tradition : so John Bale in his J//ustrium maioris 
Britanniae scriptorum . . . summarium (1548) excerpts the fourteenth-century 
union catalogues of English monastic libraries assembled by John Boston, and 
John Pits in 1619 depends on Bale and carries his work a stage farther. 

The break in this bibliographical and cultural tradition Professor Taylor places 
in that same period (1680-1715) which Paul Hazard took to be ‘la crise de la 
conscience européenne’. Then the Renaissance bibliographies cease to be 
reprinted or brought up to date, and ‘bibliographers come to treat authors of the 
past, especially of the remote past, as sources, not authorities’ (p. 66). Then 
Latin declines rapidly as the medium of scholarship; then more and more learned 
journals appear in which scholars print the fragmentary results of their investiga- 
tions. The progressive theory of history and new philosophical systems come 
into being, religion becomes separated from culture, and the cultural tradition 
which had nourished the world for so many centuries is broken. 

Professor Taylor adds a list of the bibliographies published before 1700 and 
cited in his text—some 170 in all—together with the names of one or more 
libraries in the United States which possess the books. F. P. WILson 
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Shakespeare’s Imagination. A Study of the Psychology of Association 
and Inspiration. By Epwarp A. ARMsTRONG. Pp. 191. London: Lindsay 
Drummond Ltd., 1946. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is an important and interesting book, which seems hardly to have attracted 
the attention from reviewers that it deserves. American readers in particular may 
easily overlook it if it is not especially brought to their notice. 

Dr. Armstrong’s book falls into two parts. In Pt. I he examines Shakespeare’s 
habit of associating images or ideas ; and here he seems to us to carry the investiga- 
tion much farther than any previous scholar has taken it. The late Professor 
Caroline Spurgeon and others have made the twentieth-century reader of Shake- 
speare aware of a number of surprising associations in Shakespeare’s mind, such 
as those in Antony and Cleopatra between spaniels and sweetmeats and the bark 
of trees, but Dr. Armstrong draws attention to certain image-clusters which are 
a good deal more complex than any previously recorded, and which recur with 
unexpected frequency from one play to another. In Chapter I (‘Kites and 
Coverlets’) he notices the association of the kite (bird) with sheets, as in the 
remark of Autolycus: ‘My traffic is sheets; when the kite builds, look to lesser 
linen.’ The link here is simple enough: the kite is notorious for being a snapper- 
up of unconsidered trifles, including linen bleaching on hedges. But Dr. Arm- 
strong points out that the kite is also associated time after time in Shakespeare’s 
mind with death, beds, food. One of his most illuminating examples is a passage 
from Coriolanus, tv. v, where Shakespeare is obviously not writing at full pressure, 
but is almost abandoning his mind to the reproduction of idle chatter: 


Cor. Follow your function, go, and batten on cold bits. [Pushes him away. 

3rd Servingman. What, you will not? Prithee, tell my master what a strange 
guest he has here. 

2nd Serv. And I shall. [Exit. 

grd Serv. Where dwellest thou? 

Cor. Under the canopy. 

3rd Serv. Under the canopy! 

Cor. Ay. 

3rd Serv. Where’s that? 

Cor. I the city of kites and crows. 


This passage, Dr. Armstrong suggests, is ‘an example of association-thinking 
with very little meaning’: it is therefore all the more impressive as evidence of 
how Shakespeare’s mind worked when, so to speak, left to itself. In later chapters 
Dr. Armstrong points out further associations, such as (1) beetle-bird-mice- 
night-death-fairies, and (2) goose-disease-music, &c. If we have once associated 
certain ideas, no doubt we are liable to do so a second or a third time; but the 
reader of Dr. Armstrong’s book will probably be surprised to find how often 
Shakespeare’s mind ran along the same emotional grooves. It should be said 
that the author discusses those linked images with intelligence and discrimina- 
tion ; he is rarely to be found squeezing too much out of his evidence or pressing 
his argument too far. Occasionally, however, he does take rather too liberal a 
view of what constitutes a ‘context’. After quoting the ‘hawk from a handsaw’ 
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passage in Hamlet (11. ii. 396) he remarks that ‘in the Hamlet “handsaw” context 
we also find the goose’, the passage in question occurs in the words of Rosen- 
crantz: ‘. . . many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills’. We know, of 
course, that Shakespeare wrote fast ; but this second passage in Hamlet (11. ii. 359) 
occurs almost forty lines earlier—hardly in the same context. 

Having provided his reader with plenty of material for investigating the process 
of association in Shakespeare’s mind, Dr. Armstrong proceeds in Pt. II to con- 
sider the psychology of imagination and Shakespeare’s imagination in particular. 
Here he notes how Shakespeare’s mind is dominated by life’s dualism, ‘the war- 
ring opposites disclosed by experience’ (a theme already well developed by Mr. 
Wilson Knight); and how his thought is influenced by ‘equivocal or ambivalent 
terms’ (note, for example, the four contexts in which ‘stewed prunes’ appear, 
pp. 99-100). In a chapter on ‘Shakespeare’s Memory’ there is an illuminating 
section on the religious references in As You Like It, a play which opens with 
the words : ‘As I remember, Adam ....’ Dr. Armstrong claims that Shakespeare’s 
memory was quite exceptional, and admirably suited to the purposes of artistic 
creation inasmuch as it combined the qualities of ‘retentiveness and availability’. 
He combined, too, to a remarkable degree the power to concentrate and the 
ability to lie wide open to suggestion : 

When the mind can discipline all its faculties to the attainment of its creative 
purpose and at the same time permit its associative powers to enjoy the maximum 
freedom consistent with their serving its ends, we have the condition pre-requisite 
to great artistic achievement. Shakespeare possessed this ability to an extraordinary 


degree. While the upper levels of his mind were intent on working out some great 
theme the lower levels busied themselves in contributory associative activity. 


In his remaining chapters Dr. Armstrong deals with such subjects as “The Func- 
tion of Emotion in Imagination’ and the process of what we call ‘inspiration’. 
He makes good use of the work of modern psychologists, and supports his con- 
clusions with much (sometimes perhaps too much) evidence from creative writers 
and critics. 

What has he achieved in this study? He will make every serious student recon- 
sider Shakespeare’s mind in the act of creation. He has himself thrown much 
new light on this subject. Has he also illuminated the plays themselves? Dr. 
Armstrong has, in fact, many interesting suggestions to offer incidentally about 
the interpretation of certain disputed passages (e.g. the ‘sea of wax’ passage in 
Timon, 1. i. 45) and he gives a tentative demonstration of how the study of image- 
clusters may help in the authentication of Shakespeare’s work. (On these grounds 
he is prepared to claim Timon, Iv. iii. 321 ff. and the Porter’s speech in Macbeth 
for Shakespeare, but he sees little sign of him in The Two Noble Kinsmen.) Quite 
apart from such conclusions, however, the mind of Shakespeare at work is an 
endlessly fascinating spectacle. It is no use telling us that we should attend to 
the plays: we should, and we do. But we must inevitably be conscious too of the 
astonishing mind that produced them, and anyone who has explored that mind 
so closely and so successfully as Dr. Armstrong is entitled to our gratitude and 
respect. 
If a second edition of this book is called for the publishers would be well 
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advised to allow more space for the index, so that references may be given to the 
numerous passages cited from the Works. The present index of three pages is 
all but worthless: to attempt to use it would be to waste, not save, time. 


James R. SUTHERLAND 


James Beattie’s London Diary 1773. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Ratpu S. Warker. (Aberdeen University Studies, No. 122.) Pp. 145. 
Aberdeen: The University Press, 1946. 12s. 6d. net. 


The existence of Beattie’s diary of his visit to London during the summer of 
1773 has long been known. Sir William Forbes drew upon it for his Account of 
the Life and Writings of Fames Beattie (1806), and Margaret Forbes made further 
use of it in her Beattie and his Friends (1904). The diary is now published in its 
entirety for the first time, with introduction, notes, and an appendix showing 
Beattie’s expenses for the year. Although the diary had already been creamed 
by Beattie’s biographers, full publication of such a scrupulous record of daily 
life in Georgian London was amply justified ; for no student of that age, whether 
he be interested in economic or social history, in patronage, the civil service, or 
London topography, could fail to be instructed at some point by what Beattie has 
to tell him. 

Mr. Walker has introduced the diary with a judicious and pleasantly written 
estimate of Beattie; and in annotating, especially in supplying biographical notes, 
he has been most industrious. Indeed, Mr. Walker might claim to have compiled 
a Who’s Who for 1773. The trust with which a reader accepts a note on any of 
Beattie’s more obscure contemporaries is likely to be affected by the quality 
of the notes on the more famous, and some of these cannot be regarded as alto- 
gether adequate. Anyone who reads this book is likely to know something about 
Bentley and Bishop Hurd, and a case might be made for editorial silence. The 
most that is required is an expository note on the context in which Beattie men- 
tions them. What no one is likely to be satisfied with is a summary of Bentley’s 
life which notices only his hostility to Pope, Warburton, and Wotton, and an 
estimate of Hurd which makes no mention of his criticism. Some additional 
annotation is also required at one or two points. For example, a note on the 
Latin verses which Johnson composed on finishing the last edition of the Dictionary 
should have been completed by a reference to the standard edition of Johnson’s 
poems by Nichol Smith and McAdam, where on pp. 159-62 the poem itself is 
printed and the date of composition recorded. 

These are blemishes on an otherwise commendable performance, which makes 
the reader look forward with pleasure to a further selection of the Beattie corre- 
spondence and to the forthcoming edition of Beattie’s day-book of accounts 
mentioned in Mr. Walker’s preface. Joun Butt 





The Discipline of Letters. By Gzorce Gorpon. Pp. vi+207. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1946. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book consists of eight lectures and four essays written by George Gordon 
between 1923 and his unexpected sad death in 1942. They may be said to smooth 
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the brow of scholarship. The sentences are cut to perfection, and they flash with 
literary reference. They are informed by good nature and humanity and tempered 
by a native sardonic irony. As one reads one sees the tall figure with the over- 
hanging brow, ruffling in his gown like a hidalgo. It is not out of place to recall 
that picture, for the grand interest of this volume is that it is George Gordon dis- 
coursing in his literary pulpit. 

There is not much about the discipline of letters in the Lecture of that title, 
his Inaugural as Merton Professor of English Literature in 1923. After a quiet 
tribute to Sir Walter Raleigh he deals with matters of immediate interest—the 
complaint that the English school has not enough seminars, the pretentiousness 
of The Teaching of English in England (1921), and the need (here he speaks out 
strongly) for making more provision for graduate studies in the English School at 
Oxford. Yet one or two passages show the bent of his mind. He says of under- 
graduates in the English School: “They are reasonably cared for, and care that 
is more than reasonable was never very good for undergraduates nor by the best 
of them much welcomed.’ How often this note is repeated throughout the book! 
Raleigh was happier in the freedom of London University than under the regi- 
mented tutorial system of Cambridge. Andrew Lang played cricket instead of 
going to hear Arnold on Homer. He thinks Mr. Shenstone and his friends 
amusing themselves over plays and poetry in their rooms in Pembroke College 
avery pretty original of the English School. 

In his masterly lecture on Professor J. S. Phillimore he tells how Phillimore 
told his first class—8 a.m. no doubt on a foggy October morning and the gas- 
jets whizzing—that the reading of one book of Homer in the original was worth 
all the crockery in the Archipelago. That might be taken as the text of these 
lectures. It is books as companions that matter to him—books ‘as the great and 
perpetual mistress in the art of living’. He speaks with a scholar’s voice of Virgil 
and Burke, Milton and Spenser, but also like one who has read for love. His 
perusal of the manuscript of Redgauntlet helps him to give a new turn to his essay, 
but it is the heart that writes it. His ‘Charles Lamb’ is a delicate piece of work 
because it obviously comes out of an old affection. 

Everyone will not agree with all he says either in his witty sallies or in his 
essays as wholes. His jests at the ignorance of prosody shown by modern poets— 
acommon tilting-ground for dons and professors—fall harmless when one thinks 
how adept at verse-making, at least, so many of the moderns are. His lecture on 
‘Shelley and the Oppressors of Mankind’ reminds one of Talus the Iron Man 
pursuing an angel. But differences of opinion, even when pretty violent, do not 
detract from the pleasure of the book. George Gordon came from the stubborn 
north and from his boyhood took his own way with determination. He would 
not have been himself had he not thrown out challenges. 

The lectures on Phillimore and Andrew Lang draw on first-hand information 
and are first-rate. Those on ‘Hopkins and Bridges’ and ‘Poetry and the Moderns’ 
are lucid and easy, excellent in their day, and illuminating still. ‘Virgil in English 
Poetry’ might have easily become that long work he wished to write, for his 
judgement and taste are true and fine both on the Classical and the English side, 
but why should we slight the rose of to-day because it is not what might never 
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have been to-morrow? One may be permitted to grumble that his Lectures on 
Shakespeare’s Language and on Saint-Evremond were not included in this 
collection. We are promised, however, that these and others will appear soon, 
In the meantime this volume gives a fair idea of George Gordon’s literary criti- 
cism. To say the least, it would have entertained Mr. Shenstone and all his 
friends. W. D. Taytor 


Philosophical Incursions into English Literature. By JoHN Lairp. Pp, 
viii+223. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1946. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a book of an unusual kind. The ‘philosophies’ of imaginative writers 
are often discussed in an amateurish way by literary critics, and professional 
philosophers, when they write about aesthetics, sometimes use examples from 
imaginative literature to illustrate their arguments. In these essays a distinguished 
scholar, whose recent death was a loss to English philosophical studies, examines 
the work of a number of famous English poets and novelists from the view-point 
of an academic teacher of philosophy. The result is a series of very stimulating 
studies of aspects of the thought of these writers which are generally ignored or 
misunderstood not only by the ‘common reader’ but also by critics and teachers 
of literature. 

Some of the writers whose work is examined by Professor Laird were interested 
in ‘philosophy’ in the technical sense of the word, and wrote works which are 
definitely related to philosophical systems. Such are Pope, Isaac Watts, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Hardy, and Bridges. The presence in the collection of others like 
Defoe, Sterne, and Dickens is more surprising. Yet the essays dealing with these 
writers are among the most successful and interesting in the book. The descrip- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe as ‘a moral tale and a tractatus theologico-politicus by a 
prince of story-tellers’ and the development of this theme by Professor Laird is 
a masterly piece of criticism which throws new light not only on Defoe but on 
the English mind in the early eighteenth century. Mr. Shandy, we may remember, 
was ‘a philosopher in grain, speculative, systematical’, yet few of us think of 
Tristram Shandy as a philosophical book. Professor Laird, however, shows that 
it has a close relation to the philosophy of Locke, and that, indeed, in one respect 
Mr. Shandy made a ‘constructive advance upon Locke’s theories’. The delight- 
ful essay on ‘Philosophy in the Works of Charles Dickens’ starts with an illuminat- 
ing inquiry into Dickens’s use of such words as ‘philosophy’ and ‘metaphysics’ 
and proceeds to a discussion of the ‘things by whatever name he called them’. 
Here it is shown that much of Dickens’s writing is a protest against the popular 
conception of the ‘philosophy of number one’ associated with the doctrine of 
‘the economic man and the names of Bentham and Malthus’. A good instance 
of the light that such a critic as Professor Laird can throw on a great creative 
artist is his note on Dickens’s ‘manifest surprise at the vogue of the moral sense 
theory of ethics in Martin Chuzzlewit’s America’, which was ‘historically appro- 
priate’ since ‘the moral sense theory, somewhat démodé in England, had retained 
a greater vitality in Scotland and, through Scotland, in America’. 
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Of the essays on the poets the best are the studies of Pope, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley. The masterly examination of ‘Shelley’s Metaphysics’ is perhaps the 
ablest study of this difficult subject which has been published, and it is justified 
by some of the wisest words in the book: ‘In the first place it is neither sensible 
nor even excusable to try to appreciate an author without taking seriously what 
the author himself took seriously. In the second place, it is imprudent to forget 
that Shelley took his metaphysics seriously for reasons which have a wide appeal 
in quarters in which the name of metaphysics is seldom heard.’ The essay on 
‘Shakespeare and the Wars of England’ is, perhaps, the least satisfying in the 
collection, and the study of ‘Some Facets in Browning’s Poetry’ is rather a series 
of brilliant and suggestive notes than a connected argument. ‘Concerning Isaac 
Watts’ is a notable appreciation of the intellectual quality of that remarkable 
writer, but it is clearly Watts the logician and educationalist who appealed to 
Professor Laird rather than Watts the poet. 

The book ends with essays on two famous modern poems. In dealing with 
The Dynasts Professor Laird has no difficulty in revealing flaws in Hardy’s 
metaphysical scheme, which he shows to be an illogical mixture of fatalism and 
determinism, but he does less than justice to the intellectual grandeur of the 
epic drama. He is more sympathetic in his treatment of The Testament of Beauty. 
Here again he reveals serious logical defects, and he makes an acute criticism of 
the metrical form. His conclusion, however, is a tribute which many readers will 
think more applicable to The Dynasts than to Bridges’s poem: “There is grandeur 
in the philosophy of the Testament, and an approach to greatness in much of its 
poetry. There may be grounds for still higher praise.’ 

These essays will be of great help to young readers in their attempts to ‘grapple 
with masterpieces’ : they will also send many old readers back to the masterpieces 
with renewed zest and clearer understanding. V. pE Sora Pinto 


SHORT NOTICES 


Coleridge. An Excerpt from the General Catalogue of Printed Books in the 
British Museum. 20 unnumbered pages. London: British Museum, 1947. 
35. 6d. net. 


From time to time the Trustees of the British Museum have been issuing excerpts from 
the General Catalogue, now in process of publication, in the shape of offprints of entries 
relating to certain major writers. The latest excerpt, which deals with Coleridge, is 
specially important, since the offprint serves to emphasize that the British Museum’s rich 
collection has been enlarged in recent years by about one hundred accessions from the 
Ashley Library of the late Mr. T. J. Wise. Several of these accessions are duplicates of 
recent books obtained under the Copyright Act; but others are rare, and some are unique. 
Among the accessions are copies of the following works, or rather opuscules, which the 
Museum did not previously possess: An Answer to a Letter to Edward Long Fox (1795), 
Chronological and Historical Assistant to a Course of Lectures on the History of Philosophy 
(1818), Prospectus of a Course of Lectures, Historical and Biographical (1818), Remarks on the 
Objections which have been urged against the Principle of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill (1818), and 
On the Prometheus of ZEschylus (1825), as well as copies of the following works with manu- 
script notes or corrections by Coleridge: Poems on Various Subjects (1796), The Watchman 
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(1796), Remorse (1813), The Statesman’s Manual (1816, two copies), Blessed are Ye that 
Sow beside all Waters (1817). From the same source the Museum has increased its store of 
books containing manuscript notes by Coleridge (a collection now numbering 97 items) 
by 12 in addition to those mentioned above. J. B. 


Leuvensche Bijdragen and Bijblad, Vols. xxxii—xxxvi, 1940-6. 


The sub-title of this periodical, “Tijdschrift voor Moderne Philologie’, indicates the 
scope of its work. The articles deal mainly with linguistic subjects, but not exclusively so, 
For example, xxxii. 93-126 contains a text and discussion of two conversation manuals by 
pupils of Caxton, and students of Old English literature will find of interest a notice and 
review of a sixteenth-century text of a Dutch dialogue between King Solomon and Marcol- 
phus (xxxiv. 30-1). Also of interest to students of Old English are a description (xxxiy, 
110-15) of a fragmentary Middle Dutch poem which claims Bede as one of its authorities, 
and a discussion (xxxiii. 46~7) of Die Legende van Sinte Willebroert. 

The linguistic material in these volumes is considerable and varied. There are reviews 
and notices of books on many topics, ranging from Bense’s Dictionary of the Low Duich 
Element in the English Vocabulary (xxxii. 27-9) and Krahe’s Germanische Sprachwissen- 
schaft (xxxv. 13-14) to Kruisinga’s English Grammar (xxxv. 18). Many articles are devoted 
to dialectology, a branch of linguistic studies to which the projected English dialect survey 
gives topical interest. These articles deal with various aspects of dialectology, such as 
phonology (xxxv. 32-8; xxxvi. 1-27), word geography (xxxvi. 28-42; xxxii. 77-92), and 
syntax (xxxv. 47-57). Three articles link with English studies: one on a sixteenth-century 
Dutch calendar, which shows interesting affinities with both the Old English and the Old 
Norse calendars (xxxiii. 128-33); one on Germanic etymologies (xxxiii. 1-10); and one on 
the definition of the sentence (xxxii. 49-76). The Bijblad contains not only useful biblio- 
graphies but also notices of articles in German and Scandinavian periodicals. 

In conclusion, this periodical is worth obtaining if only for a delightful discussion on the 


derivation of Mae West (xxxv. 38, 69). The correct etymology is given, with appropriate 
comment, by the editor in reply to the following suggestion of a German scholar: ‘Der 
Ausdruck Mae West fiir die Rettungsjacke von Fliegern in Seenot enthalt im ersten 
Bestandteil das schottische mae [ =-more]; er erklart sich daher aus dem Wunsche der 
tiber der Nordsee abgeschossenen Besatzung, dieser Lebensretter mége sie immer weiter 
nach Westen, das heisst an die englische Kiiste, treiben.’ This may, perhaps, be not without 
its moral for philologists. P. GraDon 





SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


Tue DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. 39, No. 2 (New series, Vol. 8, No. 2), March 1947 
The significance of George Darley (C. Colleer Abbott), pp. 67-74. 


ELH 
Vol. 14, No. 1, March 1947 
The Romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for the year 
1946 (J. Raymond Derby, editor), pp. 1-45; English section, pp. 1-19. 
[The longer comments especially concern new works on Keats.] 
Dryden studies: a survey (Samuel Holt Monk), pp. 46-63. 
[Critical survey of Dryden scholarship and criticism, 1920-45, including suggestions 
on ‘what remains to be done’.] 
Endymion—a neo-Platonic allegory? (Newell F. Ford), pp. 64-76. 
[Argues against the accepted interpretations of the poem.] 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
Vol. 28, No. 2, April 1947 
An Anglo-Saxon prescription from the Lacnunga (G. Storms), pp. 33-41. 
[Text of ‘bone-salve’, with suggested corrections, translation, and interpretation.] 
Old English ga7, ‘storm’ (Kemp Malone), pp. 42-5. 


[Genesis 316. Suggested etymology, with notes on ‘eagre’ and ‘acker’.] 
Some remarks on John C. Adams’s Globe playhouse (H. Liideke), pp. 45-8. 
[On the entrance to the galleries; suggested correction.] 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


Vol. 10, No. 2, February, 1947 
Padua in the English Renaissance (A. C. Krey), pp. 129-34. 
The rise and fall of a martyrology: sermons on Charles I (Helen W. Randall), 
pp. 135-67. 
[From 1649 to the early nineteenth century.] 
Man and Superman, a step in Shavian disillusionment (William Irvine), 
PP. 209-24. 
LiprARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Vol. 2, No. 2, Summer 1946 
The poetic dictionary and the poet (D. T. Starnes), pp. 75-85. 
[The scope and influence of Torrentinus’ Elucidarius (1498), the related Dictio- 
narium of Stephanus (1553), and similar works.] 


Mopern Lancuace Nores 
Vol. 62, No. 2, February 1947 
Ragamuffin, ragman, rigmarole and rogue (Leo Spitzer), pp. 85-93. 
[Suggested etymologies.] 
Caxton’s chess book (Robert H. Witson), pp. 93-102. 
[Relation of the two editions.] 
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Mopern LancuaGe NOTES (cont.) 


Vol. 





Pleading and practice in Shakespeare’s sonnet xLvi (P. S. Clarkson and 
C. T. Warren), pp. 102-10. 


A source for Melville’s Clarel: Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine (Nathalia 
Wright), pp. 110-16. 
Trumbull and Gray’s ‘Bard’ (H. W. Starr), pp. 116-19. 

[John Trumbull, late eighteenth-century American poet.] 
‘Questio quid iuris’ (John W. Spargo), pp. 119-22. 

(Chaucer, Prologue, 1. 646.] 
Samuel Rogers’s approach to the blank-verse dramatic monologue (R. R. 
Werry), pp. 127-9. 

[Anticipation of Browning’s method in Italy (1822).] 
Nevizanus, Ariosto, Florio, Harington, and Drummond (A. H. Gilbert), 
Ppp. 129-30. 

[Source for Harington’s 16th epigram, and other translations of it.] 


Eastward Ho! and A Woman is a Weathercocke (William Peery), pp. 131-2. 
[Note of borrowing by Field.] 


62, No. 3, March 1947 
Swift and Mr. John Temple (Irvin Ehrenpreis), pp. 145-54. 


[Attempts to account for Sir William Temple’s treatment of Swift by comparison 
with Temple’s attitude to his son.] 


Old Welsh ‘Enniaun’ and the Old English personal name element ‘wén’ 
(Olof von Feilitzen), pp. 155-65. 


[Explanation of ‘Enneawn’ in KCD 755, and suggested dismissal of OE. ‘wén’ as 
a personal name element.] 


The association of ideas and Akenside’s ‘Pleasures of the Imagination’ 

(Martin Kallich), pp. 166~73. 

Two Chaucer notes (Haldeen Braddy), pp. 173-9. 

[On Petro (Monk’s Tale), and Cambalo and Canacee in Squire’s Tale.] 

“Syr Bertram the Baner’ in the Middle English romance Otuel and Roland 

(Ronald N. Walpole), pp. 179-84. 

Line-notes on the Early English lyric (Howard Meroney), pp. 184-7. 
[Suggested emendations of text and glossary in Carleton Brown’s English Lyrics of 
the XIIIth Century.] 

Bernard the monk: postscript (Marie P. Hamilton), pp. 190-1. 

[Addenda to Roland M. Smith’s note, M.L.N., Vol. 60, pp. 38-44.] 

“The triple tun’ (Thomas A. Kirby), pp. 191-2. 


Sa ra identification of Jonson and Herrick’s tavern with the Three Tuns, 
ide. 


Milton’s commonplace book, folio 20 (Maurice Kelley), pp. 192-4. 
[Page written by Lord Preston.] 
James Thomson recollects Hagley Park (Horace E. Hamilton), pp. 194-7. 


[In the 1744 edition of The Seasons; parallel with Thomson’s letter to Miss Young 
in August 1743.] 


Lord Chesterfield and ‘decorum’ (Melvin R. Watson), pp. 197-8. 
[Special sense of the word.] 
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Tue MopeRN LANGUAGE REVIEW 

Vol. 42, No. I, January 1947 
The text of Piers Plowman: a newly discovered manuscript and its affinities 
(J. H. G. Grattan), pp. 1-8. 
Symbolism in Shakespeare (Elmer Edgar Stoll), pp. 9-23. 
Ben Jonson’s debt to Renaissance scholarship in Sejanus and Cattline 
(Ellen M. T. Duffy), pp. 24-30. 
The reflection of Wordsworth’s personality in his choice of French writers 
(Herbert G. Wright), pp. 31-42. 


The ‘tragic ending’ of Keats’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ (M. Whiteley), pp. 123-5. 
(Cf. H. G. Wright in M.L.R., April 1945.] 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. 192, No. 4, 15 February 1947 
A variant of a familiar Elizabethan image (Mary Grace Muse Adkins), pp. 


69~70. 
[The King-sun image, in The Life and Death of Jack Straw.] 


Notes on Chapman (R. G. Howarth), pp. 70-2. 


Charles Lamb of the India House (Samuel McKechnie), pp. 72-3. 


[See N. & Q., Vol. 101, pp. 178, 204, 225, 252, 277; Vol. 192, pp. 9, 25, 53- Con- 
cluded, March 8, pp. 103-6.] 


Vol. 192, No. 5, 8 March 1947 


A note on Pierre’s white hat (Aline MacKenzie), pp. 90-3. 

[In Otway’s Venice Preserv’d. A Jacobite badge ?] 
A note on genius, imagination, and enthusiasm in some late eighteenth- 
century periodicals (R. W. Babcock), pp. 93-5. 

(Chronological list of selected references.] 


Vol. 192, No. 6, 22 March 1947 
‘The Death of St. Edmund’ in alliterative verse (Walter W. Skeat), pp. 
112-14. 
[Poem written by Skeat in 1890 to illustrate the effect of Old English verse.] 
Swift’s Contests, 1701: two editions (R. H. Griffith), pp. 114-17. 


Vol. 192, No. 7, 5 April, 1947 

Sir John Mandeville. IV. Manuscripts and printed editions (Malcolm Letts), 

pp- 134-6. 
[See N. & Q., Vol. 191, pp. 202, 275; Vol. 192, p. 46.] . 

Dekker’s Westward Hoe and Hall’s Virgidemiae (A. Davenport), pp. 143-4. 
[List of ‘echoes’.] 

The authorship of an eighteenth-century play (Frederick T. Wood), p. 149. 
[Attribution of Alfred, 1789, to Ebenezer Rhodes of Sheffield.] 


Vol. 192, No. 8, 19 April, 1947 


Keats and others (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 161-4. 
[Echoes, chiefly from Shakespeare.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Vol. 62, No. 1, Part 1, March 1947 


Old English Riddle No. 57 (Erika von Erhardt-Siebold), pp. 1-8. 
[Arguments for OE. *cA, ‘jackdaw’.] 

The relation of Sherry’s Treatise of Schemes and Tropes to Wilson’s Arte of 

Rhetorique (George J. Engelhardt), pp. 76-82. 


Sir Philip Sidney’s letter to the Camerarii (A. Philip McMahon), pp. 83-95. 


[Text, from Huntington Library MS., with Feuillerat’s readings corrected and 
added comment.] 


Bacon and Guicciardini (Vincent Luciani), pp. 96-113. 

The comic humours: a new interpretation (Henry L. Snuggs), pp. 114-22, 
The veracity of Spence’s Anecdotes (Austin Wright), pp. 123-9. 

Walker’s influence on the pronunciation of English (Esther K. Sheldon), 
pp. 130-46. 

The background and development in English criticism of the theories of 
generality and particularity (Scott Elledge), pp. 157-82. 

Character-types of Scott, Balzac, Dickens, Zola (Jared Wenger), pp. 213-32. 


The Shadow of the Glen and the Widow of Ephesus (David H. Greene), 
pp. 233-8. 
[Synge’s use of an authentic Irish folk-tale.] 


The structure of the ‘concrete universal’ in literature (W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.), 
pp. 262-80. 














